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PREFACE 


THIS volume is based upon a lecture delivered 
during 1917 in the Flag-ships of the Grand 
Fleet ; at the Course for Staff Officers, Clare 
College, Cambridge, and the Senior Officers’ 
School, Aldershot, at the British Army, and 
Corps, Schools, and to Headquarter Staffs of 
Armies and Corps, of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. 

The principle which I have adopted 
throughout the book is to review geographical 
facts in the light of the axiom that Concen- 
tration of Force is the key-note of strategy. 
Thus I describe and compare for each State 
the Bases from which it derives its Men and 
Material,-and the Communications by which 
they are concentrated, special attention being 
paid to Focal Points and to foreign positions 
flanking the communications. 

Upon the importance of Strategic Geo- 
graphy to naval and military men it is 
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unnecessary to insist, but it may not be 
amiss to point out to the civilian reader 
that “Strategic Geography ”’ defines the geo- 


- graphical conditions of national safety, and 


its principles and outline ought, therefore, to 
be known to every citizen. 


VAUGHAN CORNISH. 


WOODVILLE, CAMBERLEY, 
February, 1918. 
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THE 
STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE GREAT POWERS 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIVE GREAT POWERS OF CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE 


THE habitable land of the world is divided 
among about fifty Sovereign States, but no less 
than two-thirds of its area is directly adminis- 
tered by eight States, whose combined popula- 
tion comprises nearly two-thirds of the World's 
inhabitants. These are the Russian Empire, 
German Empire, Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
Italian Kingdom, French Republic, British 
Empire, Republic of the United States of 
America, and the Empire of Japan. Modern 
improvements in communication have made 
combined operations possible by the forces 
of any group of these Great Powers, and since 
no one of them has available resources com- 
parable to the sum of those possessed by all 
the others, it follows that the safety of each 
is involved in the mutual relations of all. 
Thus, in order to determine the geographical 
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conditions of our own national safety, it is 
necessary to examine and compare the re- 
sources and positions of all the Great Foreign 
States in relation to each other, and to our 
own territories. 

The Home Territories of the eight Great 
Powers have a definite geographical arrange- 
ment, being situated in the North Temperate 
Zone, 7.€: in a ring 3000 miles broad surround- 
ing the Arctic Region. Five of the eight 
have their home territories in the Continent 
of Europe, é:e. Russia-in-Europe, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and France. They 
have a single railway system, which is common 
‘also to twelve minor European States, and 
has Asiatic extensions in Turkey-in-Asia and 
Russia-in-Asia, the latter being further linked 
by one line with the new railways in China. 

The Home Territories of the three other 
Great Powers are the British Isles, the 
continental United States, and Japan. These 
are only connected by maritime communica- 
tions with the Continent of Europe and with 
one another, so that shipping is their prime 
means of military transport. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


The Russian Empire, taking its frontiers 
as in 1914, has the advantage of complete 
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continuity of land communication, there being 
practically no outlying parts; and it is the 
largest continuous territory administered by 
any Government. It has also the largest 
White population, and the decennial increase 
is larger than that of the White population 
of any other State. The Federal Nationality, 
from which the State derives its name, con- 
stitutes about two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion, and is the largest nation of European 
stock, numbering more than 100 million. 
The Russians, however, are not an absolutely 
homogeneous nationality, being divided into 
Great, Little, and White Russians. Of these, 
the first are by far the most numerous, and 
their dialect of Russian is the official language 
of the State. They occupy Central Russia, 
including the Moscow district, and extend to 
the Gulf of Finland and the White Sea. The 
Little Russians, or Ukranians, inhabit South 
Russia, including the district of Kiev, and 
are established on the coast of the Black Sea. 
Their vernacular is not understood by the 
Great Russians. The White Russians, who 
are a much smaller body numbering something 
like 5 million, are situated between the Dwina 
and Pripet, adjacent to Poland. 

The Russians have long been great colo- 
nists, colonizing by land, and the rapid increase 
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of the population of this State is due to the 
fact that the quickly-multiplying people do 
not emigrate to foreign countries, but pass 
eastwards into their Asiatic lands, mostly 
into the fertile wilderness of Western Siberia. 
This tract is similar in size and character to 
European Russia, and extends as far east of 
the Urals as those mountains are east of 
Poland. The south-easterly trend of the 
limit of frozen ground in Asia, and the north- 
easterly trend of the line of deserts and 
mountains, encroaching on the fertile plain 
from north and south, bring it to a blunt point 
somewhat to the west of Lake Baikal. This 
region, which forms part of the basins of the 
Obi and Yenesei, flowing to the Arctic Ocean, 
is rapidly becoming one with European Russia, 
and the two together will be an essentially 
European country with an immense popula- 
tion of the Russian race. Beyond it to the 
east lies Eastern Siberia, sloping to the frozen 
sea, or the Pacific, a region of Colonial ex- 
pansion rather than a part of the home-land. 
South of Western Siberia lie districts of 
scanty rainfall with a considerable popula- 
tion of Asiatics. The State contains large 
areas of extremely fertile land and, in spite 
of primitive cultivation, produces in normal 
times not only a sufficient quantity of essential 
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foods for the population, but a surplus of 
wheat for export. The acreage cultivated 
per capita is, however, less than in France, and 
the wheat production per capita considerably 
less. 

The mineral deposits are varied, and there 
are considerable deposits of coal and iron in 
the requisite proximity toone another. Those 
of Russia proper are about 300 miles from the 
German and Austrian frontiers, and the 
mines, and the munition and other factories 
based on them, are therefore protected by 
the obstacle of space from attack by the only 
Great Powers which have frontiers with the 
European territories of the Russian State. 
The statistics of production and transport 
present in some cases fairly imposing totals, 
but when they are divided by the number of 
people it is at once seen that the output of 
things necessary for munitionment, e.g. coal 
and iron, is very small in proportion to the 
population. Similarly the means of transport 
by road and rail are very slender in proportion 
to the area. Thus the Russian Government, 
by its unaided efforts; could not produce 
munitions for the same proportion of its 
population as a State in Western Europe, and 
of the enlisted men a much larger propor- 
tion would be required for the lines of 
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communication on account of the primitive 
condition of transport. It follows that the 
proportion of the population which can be 
efficiently maintained in the fighting line is 
much smaller than in States which have a 
higher industrial development. 

Whereas the complete continuity of its 
area is a prominent military advantage of the 
Russian State, the discontinuity of its coast- 
line is an equally conspicuous naval dis- 
advantage. Between the Arctic ports and 
those of the Baltic there intervene the coasts 
of Norway and Sweden, and the line of passage 
is flanked at short distance by those of 
Denmark and Germany. Between the Baltic 
ports and those of the Black Sea intervene 
the coasts of about a dozen States, and between 
those of the Black Sea and the Pacific there 
lie thousands of miles of foreign coasts, com- 
prising British naval stations as well as the 
screen of islands where the Japanese navy lies. 
Finally between the Pacific ports and the 
White Sea there intervenes a permanently 
frozen ocean. Owing to the fact that foreign 
ports closely flank the routes between her 
naval stations, and that those routes are of 
great length, a Russian navy could not pre- 
dominate except with a margin of strength 
enormously greater than that which suffices 
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to secure the supremacy of a navy based on 
the ports of the British Empire. 

The great contiguous territory of European 
Russia and Western Siberia, between which 
the Ural Mountains are rather a line of 
demarcation than a barrier, has only two 
outlets to the sea which are convenient and 
adequate (since the northern exit at Alexan- 
drovsk entails a long railway haul through 
unproductive territory), that by the Baltic 
and the Danish Straits, and that by the 
Black Sea and the Dardanelles. Of these 
two convenient outlets, that by the Baltic is 
flanked at short range by German naval 
bases, and that by the Dardanelles is controlled 
by the Turkish army. Besides the naval 
approach across the Black Sea there are two 
lines of operation by which the Peninsula of _ 
Thrace, the present ‘‘ Turkey in Europe,”’ can 
be approached from Russia, the shorter 
through the Balkan Peninsula, the longer from 
Caucasia, through Asia Minor; and each has 
been attempted by Russian armies at different 
times. Apart, however, from the political 
dificulty of approach across intervening 
States, the Balkan route as a line of operation 
and supply is exposed to direct attack from 
the Germanic Empires, whereas the line 
through Asia Minor, though open on the south, 
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is not really exposed, since there is no great 
centre of military power on that side. There- 
fore, northern Asia Minor is the better line 
of communication between Russia and Turkey 
in Europe. But the route from Asia to 
Europe vi@ Constantinople, not really inter- 
rupted by the Bosphorus crossing, is the 
only line of land communications between the 
Germanic Empires and the supplies of Asia 
which does not cross the frontier of a Great 
Power, hence the Bosphorus crossing is to 
Germany much what the passage of the 
Dardanelles is to Russia. 

The territories of the Russian State ad- 
jacent to the German Empire are Russian 
Poland and the Baltic Provinces, whose 
inhabitants are not Russians. The boundary 
line between these territories and Russia 
proper is, moreover, shorter than the Eastern 
boundary of Germany. 

The common frontier of the Russian and 
the Germanic States has a double strategic 
significance, for while it renders the States 
on either side liable to mutual attack, it 
affords opportunities for combined operations 
and the pooling and redistribution of sup- 
plies. The military advantages of alliance 
between Russia and the Germanic Powers, 
particularly the German Empire itself, are 
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especially great on account of the supplemen- 
tary character of their respective resources. 
Thus, whereas Germany can manufacture a 
surplus of munitions, Russia grows a surplus 
of food, and alliance between the States would, 
therefore, to a great extent neutralize the 
effect of a naval blockade of Germany. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 


The home territory of the German Empire 
has a population of 65 million, and the 
German language is the native tongue of 
60 million of these. Thus the Federal Race 
is more than go per cent. of the whole 
population; but, since the present State 
was constituted as recently as 1871 by the 
union of twenty-five States, it 1s necessary to 
inquire more closely whether we are to 
consider that Race and Nationality are here 
equivalent. The largest constituent State of 
the Empire is the Kingdom of Prussia, with 
a population of 40 million. According to the 
judgment of many persons the Prussians are 
the Federal Nation, and if this be so, the 
strategic nucleus of the Empire contains 
rather less than two-thirds of its total 
population. An informed opinion upon the 
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matter must be partly based upon studies of 
a political and social nature which are not 
primarily geographical but humanistic, and 
therefore will not be set out here. There 
is, on the other hand, a fundamental geo- 
graphical condition of union which tends to 
counterbalance separatist tendencies, and to 
strengthen the ties of common language and 
of the ancient unity of the Germans under the 
older Empire. This geographical condition 
is access to the coast. Of the twenty-five 
German States, nineteen have no coast, and 
of the principal States, viz. Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, only one, 
viz. Prussia, has a coast. Thus, in order to 
have right of access to the only avenue of 
communication with the world at large, the 
minor States of the German Empire must be 
in union either with Prussia or with some 
foreign State. The only alternative within 
the circuit of those at all akin in language 
and race is the Austrian Empire, which has 
a coast, indeed, but one which affords a worse 
access to the seas of the world than that of 
any other Great Power. To this prime in- 
ducement to union with Prussia must be 
added the immediate advantage of unifica- 
tion of economic legislation over larger areas 
than those which sufficed before the advent of 
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steam-driven machinery and transport. Thus 
it is prudent to look upon the Germans, and 
not the Prussians only, as the Federal Nation 
of the German Empire, and to reckon, not 
40 million, but 60 million as the population 
of the strategic nucleus of the European 
territory of the State which we call “ Ger-. 
many, for short. 

The last decennial increase of the popula- 
tion of Germany was 84 million, or 15 per 
cent., a higher increase both proportionately 
and absolutely than that of any great Euro- 
pean Power except Russia. This rate of 
increase has been made possible by the 
development of manufactures, which has pro- 
vided employment within the country for 
almost the whole of the natural increase of 
the people, few of whom emigrated during 
that time. | | 

The Austro-Hungarian monarchy consists 
of two composite States, united under a 
‘common dynasty ; viz. the Austrian Empire 
and the Hungarian Kingdom. The Federal 
Race of the former is German, the papulation 
to whom the German language is native being 
10 million, most of whom inhabit the Eastern 
Alps and the gap between the Alps and 
Carpathians. In this gap, where lie the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Austria, 
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Charlemagne established an Eastern March, 
or frontier province, of the Germans, to block 
encroachments from the East. The total 
population of the Austrian Dominion proper 
is 30 million, so that the Federal Nation 
constitutes one-third. The German-speaking 
provinces have no coast, their avenue to it 
lying through the provinces of Carniola and 
the Kustenland, of whose population, number- 
ing rather less than 14 million, most speak 
a Slav language, and some Italian. These 
provinces are likewise the only avenue to 
the sea within the Empire from the pro- 
vincial kingdom of Bohemia, and from the 
other provinces. 

The Kingdom of Hungary has a popula- 
tion of 21 million, the Federal Nation, who 
speak the Magyar language, numbering 10 
million. The Magyars inhabit a region ad- 
joining the German-speaking provinces of 
Austria, so that the two Federal Nations of 
the Dual Monarchy together occupy a con- 
tinuous area. If to the German-speaking 
population of Austria be added the German- 
speaking population of the Hungarian 
kingdom, numbering 2 million, we have a 
combined population of the two Federal Races 
numbering 22 million out of the total 51 
million of the Dual Monarchy. The Magyar- 
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speaking portion of the Hungarian kingdom 
has no access to the sea except through the 
province of Croatia and Slavonia, which 
adjoins Carniola and Kustenland, and, like 
it, contains a population of whom most speak 
a Slav language, and a minority Italian. 
The total population of the province is 24 
million. Thus the continuous area of Car- 
niola, Kustenland, Croatia, and Slavonia, with 
a total of 4 million inhabitants, is, of neces- 
sity, the link, or the barrier, between the sea 
and the 22 million of Germans and Magyars. 
Some 13 million others, inhabiting provinces 
of the interior, including, as I have said, 
the provincial kingdom of the Bohemia, 
have no coast. Thus, whereas in the German 
Empire there is a great geographical pressure 
upon the smaller States to remain in union 
with Prussia, which has the coast, so in the 
Dual Monarchy there is a great geographical 
pressure upon the two larger, Federal, nation- 
alities to maintain the union with the coastal 
provinces. If deprived of them Prussia would 
provide the only coast in the hands of a 
State connected with the Dual Monarchy by 
any tie of language, race, or history. It is 
important that we should appreciate the 
geographical conditions which tend to main- 
tain the union of parts in the German Empire 
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and Dual Monarchy, for if we underestimate 
them we underestimate the forces of Central 
Europe. 

The whole area-of the German Empire is 
only 2 acres per head for the population of — 
65 million; and the production of essential 
foods during the years preceding 1914 was 
not sufficient to maintain them. The area of 
Austria-Hungary is 3°3 acres per head for 
the population of 51 million, and the food 
production is approximately equal to the 
consumption. This equality is achieved by 
the production of a surplus in the Hungarian 
kingdom of which the area is 3°8 acres per 
head, balancing a deficiency in the Austrian 
dominions, the acreage of which is 2°8 per 
head of the population. The combined acre- 
age of the German Empire and of the Austro- 
Hungarian kingdom is 2°6 acres per head of 
the combined population of 116 millions. 
In France with 3°3 acres per capita, the pro- 
duction of essential foods is about equal to 
the consumption, as it is in Austria-Hungary, 
with nearly the same acreage. Thus the 
combined area of the Germanic Empires 
appears to be less than what usually suffices 
for the food supply of a State situated in 
the northern half of the North Temperate 
Zone. 
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In mineral deposits the German Empire 
is well’ provided with coal, and with iron 
ore in its neighbourhood. The deposits of 
common salt met with in many countries are 
here supplemented by great deposits of potash 
salts, so that there is an exceptionally good 
foundation for chemical industries. The ores 
of auxiliary metals are varied, but not 
sufficiently so for all military purposes. The 
production of coal is second only to that of 
the United Kingdom among the European 
Powers, that of iron and steel, 30 million 
tons, being much greater than that of any 
other European Power. The amount of rail- 
way traffic per square mile is greater than that 
of any other of the great Continental States 
of Europe. 

The output of coal and iron in Austria 
is not inconsiderable, and the oil-fields of 
Galicia provide a valuable source of power 
for road transport, in which the Great States 
of Western and Central Europe are, in their 
home territories, lamentably deficient. The 
railway system is well developed and closely 
linked up with that of Germany. 

Austria-Hungary has frontiers with three 
Great Powers, Russia, Germany, and Italy. 
The German Empire not only has frontiers 
with three Great Powers, Russia, Austria- 
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Hungary, and France, but her North Sea coast 
and principal harbours are only 300 miles 
from the coasts of the United Kingdom, so 
that, taking account of maritime neighbour- 
hood as well as frontiers, she occupies the 
most central position among the Great States 
of Europe. She lies mainly to the north of 
France, Italy, and Austria, and mainly to 
the south of the United Kingdom and Russia. 
Mainly to the east of the United Kingdom 
and France, she lies mainly to the west of 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, and is centred 
on the same meridian as Italy. 

The principal seat of her manufacturing 
arsenals is the coalfield of the Ruhr valley, 
situated in Westphalia and that part of 
Rhenish Prussia which is on the right bank 
of the Rhine. The district of the West- 
phalian arsenals, as they are sometimes 
called, is about 50 miles from east to west, 
and 20 from north to south, and contains 
a population of about 3 million, congre- 
gated in a number of great towns, of which 
Essen is the metropolis of munitionment. 
The district is protected from Russian attack 
by its distance from her frontier. Against 
attack from the side of France it appears at 
first as if it were protected by the line of the 
Rhine fortresses. These are bridge-head 
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positions on the left bank of the river reaching 
from the point were the Rhine leaves Swit- 
zerland to that at which it enters Holland. 
Between the fortresses, the river is a delaying 
obstruction, and a defence to the railways 
which run parallel to its right bank. But, 
whatever importance this prepared line of 
defence may possess in other ways, its main- 
tenance would not secure the full use of the 
Westphalian arsenals, for they depend for 
their supplies of iron ore mainly on the mines 
of Lorraine, situated further to the west, in 
the territory conquered from France in 1871. 
Here are obtained twenty-one million out 
of the twenty-seven million tons of iron ore 
annually raised in Germany. The district 
between the Rhine and the French, Belgian, 
and Dutch frontiers contains also other 
important mines, and many great manu- 
facturing towns. The line from Switzer- 
land to Holland along the French and Belgian 
frontiers is much shorter than that from 
Switzerland to Holland along the Rhine. 
The lofty Vosges form a strong natural 
barrier along part of it, and the wooded and 
gorge-dissected Ardennes an _ appreciable 
obstacle to another portion. The lowland 
gap between Switzerland and the Vosges is 
but narrow. In the wider Lorraine gap 
| Cc 
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between the Vosges and the Ardennes the 
convergence upon Metz of numerous valleys 
from the east has provided easy gradients 
for a number of railways by which troops 
and stores can be rapidly brought up from 
all parts of Germany and assembled within 
the ring of defences which encircles that 
terminal railway junction. Finally, the low- 
land gap between the Ardennes and the Dutch 
frontier, opposite Liege, where the Belgian 
railways coalesce before passing into Ger- 
many, is but a few miles in width. Thus 
the western frontier rather than that of the 
Rhine fortresses appears to be the proper 
place for the critical defence of Germany 
against attack from the West. It is naturally 
fairly strong, is artificially strengthened, and 
its abandonment would involve holding a 
longer line with seriously diminished resources. 

On the south, the great State which the 
German Empire confronts is Austria-Hungary, 
the long line of the common boundary and 
the good intercommunication, which renders 
them mutually vulnerable, assisting the com- 
bined operation of their united armies. The 
Russian frontiers of the two allied Germanic 
Powers are consecutive, and may therefore 
be described as one. This frontier has the 
form of the letter S, the southern portion 
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Austro-Hungarian, the northern German. 
The defensive front of the southern, salient, 
curve lies at some distance behind the 
boundary, along the crest of the Carpathians. 
Here defensive concentration is facilitated by | 
the circumstance that the invader can only 
advance in strength along narrow passes. 
The northern, re-entrant, half of the curved 
frontier is an open lowland, a portion of the 
great European plain which extends from the 
Pyrenees to the Urals, and between the Car- 
pathians and the Baltic has a minimum 
breadth of about 300 statute miles. A physical 
map does not show the defensive line, which, 
however, appears clearly in one displaying | 
that important aspect of artificial or ‘‘ tech- 
nical *’ geography, the distribution of railways. 
The railway map shows a sudden change as 
we pass from the Russian to the German side 
of the frontier, large empty spaces on the 
former, a close network of lines on the latter. 
Of this network, the lines at right angles 
to the frontier, needed for commerce, are 
supplemented by others parallel to it, built 
for military requirements. This combination 
facilitates the concentration of a defensive 
force opposite to any point selected by the 
enemy for attack, and gives, dynamically, 
somewhat the same kind of advantage as 
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the obstructive ridges of the Carpathians 
provide statically. 

The point of inflexion of the great frontier 
curve, the place where the three States meet, 
has a special military importance. Here, west 
of Cracow, a lowland gateway, the Moravian 
Gap, between the Carpathians and the Bo- 
hemian Mountains, leads from Russia to 
Vienna, and also to Bohemia, which is a route 
to Saxony. Upon the point converge the 
Russian railways from Warsaw, and roads 
and railways through Galicia, the eastern 
province of Austria, which lies exposed beyond 
the Carpathians. The position is centrally 
situated with respect to the southern and 
central regions of Russia, where her great 
populations lie. Moreover, the district of 
Upper Prussian Silesia, which is here entered 
from Russia, has one of the principal coal- 
fields of Europe, and great quantities of 
iron ore, so that it must be defended. The 
mines and metallurgical works of Bohemia 
and Saxony lie to the west of this gateway, 
and must also be defended. Finally, since 
the Austrian armies are based mainly 
to the south, and the German to the north of 
the Moravian Gap, the advance of an invader 
there would make the combined operation of 
the two armies increasingly difficult. 
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The Austrian dominions of the Dual 
Monarchy have an Italian frontier, on which 
the advantage of ground is with the Austrians. 
This will be described when we come to the 
strategic geography of Italy. 

Austria-Hungary, like Russia, has con- 
tinuous land communications, and, unlike 
Russia, no discontinuity of coast, but her 
foreign sea communications are flanked by 
the naval bases of the Great Powers to a 
greater degree than even those of Russia. 
All are flanked by the Italian coast at the 
Straits of Otranto, 40 miles wide. Those 
with France are further flanked by Malta; 
with Germany by Gibraltar; and the home 
ports of France and _ Britain, with the 
United States and Japan, by Gibraltar and 
Aden. | 

The construction of the Kiel Canal has 
given Germany continuity of coast and a 
protected access to the Baltic, the natural 
entrances of which are so narrow that they 
can be controlled from land. Deep rivers 
with tidal harbours provide excellent em- 
barkation and supply ports on the North Sea 
coast, and the acquisition of the off-lying 
island of Heligoland, flanking the approaches, 
has facilitated their protection. 

The Colonial communications of the 
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German Empire, and her maritime com- 
munications with every Great Power except 
Russia, and with all countries beyond Europe, 
are flanked by the ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

The continuous territory of the two 
Germanic Empires has an unique situation 
with reference to small States. Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark are the 
neighbours of Germany ; Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Rumania of Austria-Hungary. Their 
territories form four separate areas, and 
their armies seven distinct organizations 
separately based: on the other hand, if 
united to the central core of the Germanic 
Empires, their territories would be part of 
a continuous area. Thus the increase of 
military resources which would accrue 
from their absorption would be great in 
comparison with their power of military 
resistance. Further, if these territories be 
absorbed, the Germanic Empires become 
the neighbours of Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Albania, whose absorption, whether by 
force or agreement, would offer similar ad- 
vantages. The acquisition of all ten States 
would add to the Germanic Empires a 
territory greater in area and in population 
than that of France. The increase of area 
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and population would, moreover, be accom- 
panied by a reduction in the length of the 
land frontier. The accompanying increase 
of coastline does not entail an added re- 
sponsibility of defence at- all comparable 
to this military gain, since naval defence 
does not depend mainly upon resistance 
to landing, but upon attack on the com- 
munications of the invader. The acquisi- 
tion of these States, together with that of 
Russian Poland and the Baltic Provinces, 
would give the Germanic Empires a greater 
White population than that of any other 
State, and one possessing complete con- 
tinuity of land communication. It should 
further be noted that the passages between 
the Danish Islands, and between them and 
Sweden, are so narrow that an army could 
cross them from Germany to Scandinavia 
with almost as much security from naval 
interference aS an army crossing the Bos- 
phorus. Thus if Denmark were occupied 
by Germany, the Scandinavian Peninsula 
would be in a military sense practically 
continuous with the Germanic Empires. 
The Balkan States and Rumania, if 
acquired by the Germanic Powers, would 
provide continuity of territory with Turkey- 
in-Europe. The two principal lines of 
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‘communication between the Balkan Penin- 
sula and Asia Minor are the Bosphorus 
crossing, connecting the European railway 
terminus at Constantinople with the Asi- 
atic railway at Haidar-Pacha, and the line 
of passage between Salonika and Smyrna, 
which connects the European railway 
system with the second railway of Asia 
Minor. Before the Balkan War of 1912-13 
Salonika, the north shore of the Agean, 
and the railway from Salonika to Constan- 
tinople, were still in Turkish hands, and 


the territory of Serbia, as defined by the 


Treaty of Berlin in 1878, was the only 
link required to establish railway connec- 
tion between the Germanic Empires and 
their Oriental ally. By that war, however, 
Bulgaria extended her territory to the 
JEgean, cutting communication with Con- 
stantinople, and the northern shore of the 
AZgean was shared between the Bulgarians 
and the Greeks, who occupied Salonika. 
Thus the military control of routes through 
both the Bulgarian and Greek kingdoms, 
whether by means of protective alliance 
or conquest, became an essential part of 
the Asiatic policy of Germany. The routes 
from the Germanic Empires to Bulgaria 
are two, viz. by Rumania and by Serbia, 
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the former exposed to direct attack from 
Russia, the latter screened by the inter- 
vening area of Rumania, as well as by the 
possible action of that State as a political 
buffer. An army invading Serbia is addi- 
tionally protected from interference by 
Great Powers owing to the fact that the 
State has no coast. The Serbian route, 
moreover, leads to’ Greece as well as to 
Bulgaria, so that the former importance to 
Germany of the valley of the Morava and 
its railway (which bifurcates at Nish for 
Constantinople and Salonika) has been but 
slightly, if at all, diminished by the changes 
of 1912-13. It is unnecessary to empha- 
size the importance of Constantinople and 
the whole Peninsula of Thrace, the present 
Turkey-in-Europe, as the principal connect- 
ing position between the Balkan Peninsula 
and Asia Minor, but that of the Greek 
kingdom as asecondary link is less obvious. 
It is due, not only to the fact that Salonika 
is a Greek port, but also to the circum- 
stance that the numerous Greek Islands 
of the A®gean, if available to the German 
squadrons,’ would be of great assistance 
in screening transport and supply-ships on 
the passage to Smyrna. 
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THE TURKISH EMPIRE, AND THE STRATEGIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PONSTANTINOEES 
POSITION 


The prime strategic interest of the Turkish 
territories at the present time is in connec- 
tion with the German scheme of a Central 
Empire reaching from the North Sea to 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, with the 
Ottoman or Turkish Government as a pro- 
tected partner, and conquered or allied 
Balkan States as the geographical link 
between the territory of the Germanic 
Empires and that of Turkey. 

The area of the Turkish Dominion, viz. 
what remains in Europe, with Anatolia (or 
Asia Minor), Armenia and Kurdistan, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and the Hedjaz and Yemen 
districts of Arabia) is one and a half times 
as great as that of the German Empire and 
the Austro-Hungarian kingdom put together. 
Its population is 21 million, of which the 
Federal population, that is to say those who 
regard themselves as Turks, is reckoned at 
9g million, or about 43 per cent. Manutfac- 
tures and transport are backward, but the 
latent resources of agriculture are very great, 
and the deposits of munition materials con- 
siderable. 
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The military power formerly exercised by 
the Osmanli, or Ottoman, Turks was due, in 
the first place, to inherent qualities which 
cannot be ascribed to the geographical en- 
vironment in which the house of Othman 
first rose to power, since the tribe had not 
long before been leading a nomadic existence 
in Central Asia. But it was the strategic 
advantages of the environs of the Propontis, 
or Sea of Marmora, in which they settled, 
which gave scope to their military aptitudes, 
and enabled them to obtain wide dominions, 
which they held for centuries against numerous 
and powerful attacks. The Propontis, or 
Sea of Marmora, with its entrances, the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus, forms the channel 
connecting the Mediterranean on the south 
with the Black Sea on the north. The cross- 
ings of these two narrow Straits are the 
only military, as distinguished from naval, 
route from east to west in all the 1100 
miles between the Sinai Isthmus and the 
northernmost point of the Sea of Azov. 
Thus any State which occupies in sufficient 
force the territory which includes the imme- 
diate approaches to the Dardanelles, Sea of 
Marmora, and Bosphorus, commands a great 
focus both of military and naval. routes, 
and one of the very few positions in the 
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world where important naval routes can be 
controlled from the land. The limits of the 
strategic region of the Propontis, 7.e. the 
minimum area which must be occupied to 
secure the approaches, may, I think, be 
most conveniently defined by the present 
administrative districts of Constantinople, 
Chatalja, and Adrianople (the present limits 
of Turkey-in-Europe) on the west, and Ismid, 
Brussa, and Bigha on the Asiatic side. The 
former have a combined area of II,000 square 
miles, or one and a half times that of Wales, 
the latter 31,000 square miles or rather less 
than that of Ireland. The Sea of Marmora, 
which lies between them, does not differ 
greatly in size from the Irish Sea. The least 
width between the A*gean and the Black 
Sea is, on the west, about 100, on the east 
about 200, miles. The European part is a 
portion of the ancient Thracia, the Asiatic 
is associated with the ancient divisions of 
Mysia and Bithynia. By transferring the 
administrative centre of the Empire from 
Rome to Constantinople, Constantine the 
Great secured the full naval and military 
advantage of this region, and such has been 
the dominating importance of the City since 
its formation in A.D. 330 that the word 
‘Constantinople’ now carries with it the 
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whole set of strategic facts which relate 
.to the Propontis region. This may indeed 
be called the Constantinople Position, but, 
if so, there must be no forgetfulness of the 
size of the Position, which is of the order of 
magnitude not of a town but of a small 
State, the combined area (42,000 square 
miles) of the administrative districts which 
enclose the Sea of Marmora being, in fact, 
just equal to that of Bulgaria. 

Operating from Constantinople as naval 
and military base the Byzantine Emperors 
held together the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire long after the western had succumbed 
to the barbarians. The coasts of the Black 
Sea were controlled on the north, and the 
hold on Egypt on the south largely main- 
tained, by a navy, the Balkan Peninsula on 
the West, Asia Minor and Syria on the east 
by an army, based alike on Constantinople. 
As we turn the pages of an historical atlas, 
which shows the successive stages by which 
the Eastern Empire was slowly worn down 
in the course of twelve hundred years, we 
cannot fail to notice how the periphery 
shrinks closer and closer to the citadel, or 
place of last defence, the environs of the Sea 
of Marmora; until at last, the Gallipoli 
crossing being lost, there remained only the 
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peninsula on which Constantinople stands 
and a few detached territories held by sea- 
power from that base. © 

The growth of the dominion of the Otto- 
man Turks illustrates the importance of the 
Propontis region, or Constantinople Position, 
even more completely. The small territory 
originally occupied by the tribe was situated 
in the Asiatic part of the region on the con- 
fines of Bithynia. Bithynia and Mysia were 
occupied, and a footing was next obtained 
on the European side of the Gallipoli crossing. 
If we mark on a map with a pair of compasses 
the limits reached by the Ottoman frontiers 
under succeeding Sultans from this time to 
the era of their greatest extent, z.e. from 
about 1360 A.D. to about 1683 A.D., we 
shall find that the centre of expansion is 
Constantinople, and that the frontiers are 
enlarged in rings around the Sea of Marmora 
as the waves ring out around the spot when 
a stone is flung into a pond. Control of the 
northern shore of the Black Sea and of Egypt 
were only obtained after Constantinople itself, 
and the whole shore of the Sea of Marmora 
and its exits, had fallen to the Turks. Meso- 
potamia and Tripoli were acquired later. 
Thus, although the Seljukian and other 
Turkish tribes came in earlier times from 
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the east, the Ottoman Turks, the only Turkish 
Power of to-day, originated as an organiza- 
’ tion near the Sea of Marmora, and from that 
advantageous position extended their con- 
quests even further to the east than to the 
west. The Propontis region or Constanti- 
nople Position has remained the strategic 
centre during the subsequent shrinking of 
their dominions, and here the ruler of the 
Turks is still known as Sultan of “ Rum,” 
from his seat in the City of Cesar. Such 
are some of the far-reaching effects, direct 
and indirect, of this position, which provides 
a base whence an army can operate in two 
continents and a navy in two seas. 

The military potentialities of Constanti- 
nople are related to the circumstance that the 
natural continental routes, of which it is the 
defile and the focus, connect Africa, India and 
the Far East with Europe. The permanent 
importance of these routes has been tempo- 
rarily obscured by the substitution of ocean 
carriage for caravan traffic, but will again 
become evident when the old caravan tracks | 
are laid with railway lines. The military 
importance of the Constantinople Position 
is also related to the fact that the route from 
the Persian Gulf to the North Sea vid Con- 
stantinople is a short line of communication 
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between the ports of two regions, the resources 
of which are great in amount and very different 
in character. Their exchange in peace is 
therefore profitable and their pooling in war 
effective. 

It is fortunate for the purpose of studying 
the Constantinople Position that the con- 
ditions of map-construction readily permit 
~ Turkey-in-Asia and North Africa to be shown 
along with Europe on the projection usually 
adopted for the latter continent. This gives 
the Turkish Empire the same geographical 
scale as the European countries, and displays 
the fact that Constantinople, the focus of the 
routes between Turkey-in-Asia and Central 
Europe, stands exactly halfway between the 
Persian Gulf and North Sea. 

The naval potentialities of Constantinople 
relate especially to the control of the Black 
Sea, and are far greater than the size of that 
sea would lead one to suppose. The area of 
land served by its ports is extraordinarily 
large in comparison with the length of its 
coast. In this respect it is in marked con- 
trast with the Mediterranean. Looking first 
at the drainage basin of the Black Sea, we 
notice at once that it comprises those of the 
four great rivers: Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, 
and Don. But these are not nearly all the 
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back-country for which the Black Sea is 
the outlet to the ocean, since eastward lies 
the region where the rivers flow into the 
Caspian Lake, misnamed a sea. Thus in 
order to delimit the land-transportation area 
of the Black Sea ports we must go beyond 
the drainage basin. Ifa line be drawn round 
the area which is nearer to the Black Sea 
than to the Mediterranean, Baltic, Arctic 
Ocean, Pacific Ocean, or Persian Gulf, it will 
be found to extend far into Asiatic Russia 
and to include a portion of the fertile ‘‘ black- 
earth’’ region of Western Siberia, which 
is expected to be a district exporting vast 
quantities of wheat. 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 


Italy has a smaller population, 344 mil- 
lion, than any of the other Great Powers, 
but its rate of increase is considerable, viz. 
nearly seven per cent. in the last decade, 
and before the present century has run its 
course it will have therefore a population 
larger than that of France, if the present 
relative rates of increase be maintained. It 
has well-developed agriculture and com- 
munications, a considerable tonnage, and 
factories operated by electricity derived from 

D 
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water-power are increasing. The absence 
of coal and iron ore is the great deficiency 
in the military resources of the country, and 
makes the State peculiarly dependent upon 
the co-operation of either Britain or the 
Germanic Empires for the prosecution of 
war. 
The State has frontiers with two Great 
Powers, France and Austria-Hungary. The 
French frontier runs along the main crest of 
the Alps, but that of Austria-Hungary pro- 
jects beyond this barrier in the Trentino, 
an elevated salient which towers above the 
plain of Venetia, into which it gives easy 
access by the descending roads which radiate 
from Trent. The Austrian rule in this 
district is a vestige of the domination south 
of the Alps which was exercised by the 
Holy Roman Empire. The Italian-speaking 
population extends beyond the Austrian 
frontier up to a dividing crest-line of moun- 
tains, which would form a frontier giving 
but little opportunity to either side for 
the commencement of an aggressive war. 
Beyond the Trentino the eastern frontier 
runs along the crest of the high Alps on 
the north of Venetia, but to the east of 
this district the height of the ridges rapidly 
diminishes towards the Adriatic coast, and 
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the boundary lies on the plain of the Izonzo 
west of the moderately elevated region of 
the Carso. The eastern frontier has the 
lowest passes, and behind them lie the 
principal communications of the Austro- 
Hungarian territory. Here, therefore, it is 
necessary that the Italians should be able 
to concentrate and supply their defensive 
forces. This concentration is, however, con- 
stantly menaced from the Trentino, which 
lies close to and above the principal roads 
and railways. 

The naval geography of Italy is less 
generally understood than the military. The 
length of the country is about the same as 
that of Great Britain; but, owing to the fact 
that the island can be circumnavigated and 
the peninsula cannot, the sailing distance 
between ports on the Gulf of Venice and 
those on the Gulf of Genoa is much greater 
than that between ports in the north of 
_ Scotland and those in the south of England. 
Thus, although the coast-line of the main- 


land of Italy has only a length of 2350 


(statute) miles, the sailing distance between 
Venice and Genoa is no less than 1116 
(nautical) miles, whereas in the case of Great 
Britain, with twice the length of coast-line, 
viz. 4986 miles, the greatest sailing distance 
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between ports is only about 750 nautical 
miles. Thus, from Portland to Cape Wrath 
at the north-western corner of Scotland is 
724 nautical miles vid Dover, and 731 miles 
via Land’s End. The geographical condi- 
tions vital to the Italian navy are those 
which affect its ability to concentrate at 
will either in the Adriatic or in the Medi- 
terranean. The Mediterranean approaches 
are in the aggregate wider than those across 
the Adriatic, but the passages across the 
Adriatic are much shorter, so that, as against 
hostile forces of equal strength, the responsi- 
bilities of the Italian navy in the Adriatic 
would be about equal to those in the Medi- 
terranean. It follows, therefore, that the 
command of the Straits of Otranto, the 
bottle-neck of the Adriatic, with a width 
of only about forty nautical miles, is of 
prime importance to Italy. The eastern 
shore of these narrows was included in the 
European possessions held by the Turkish 
Government until the Balkan War of 1912- 
1913, lying in the provinces of Scutari and | 
Janina. These, with parts of the adjoining 
vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir, were 
subsequently erected into the principality 
of Albania. This State, with very small 
military resources, and but little adapted for 
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military movement, has considerable naval 
importance. Viewed from the defensive 
standpoint of Austria-Hungary, the control 
of this State by Italy would place the navy 
of the latter astride the only passage between 
the Austrian and Hungarian ports and the 
Mediterranean, which is the only sea route 
between the Dual Kingdom and the other 
Great Powers. 

Viewed from the standpoint of he pro- 
posed expansion of the Germanic Empires, 
Albania is the connecting territory required 
to establish continuity of coast between the 
occupied territory of Montenegro and the 
Greek Kingdom, which, but for the Allied 
occupation of Salonika, might have become, 
In I915, a dependent member of the Central 
Powers. 

Viewed from the Italian standpoint, 
Albania is a State which, if protected or 
controlled by another naval Power, would 
provide, in the Bay of Avlona, a naval base 
for a hostile squadron, which would at all 
times menace the strategic concentration of 
the Italian navy. With an Austro-German 
squadron at Avlona the Italian fleet might 
either be blocked in the Adriatic, shut out 
of that sea, or divided; three disastrous 
conditions. 
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The Colonial communications of Italy are 
closely flanked by British naval bases, and 
her naval communications with Germany, 
the United States, and Japan, as well as with 
such important supply centres as the Argen- 
tine, are also closely flanked by the British 
positions at Gibraltar and at Aden. Reci- 
procally the ports of Italy flank the shorter 
line of sea communication between the 
United Kingdom and India more closely 
than the home poe of any other Great 
Power. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


France has the military advantage of an 
unusually homogeneous population, one in 
language, and free from the drawback of 
dual nationality. On the other hand, the 
annual increase of her recruiting strength 
is smaller than that of any other of the 
Great Powers, the increase of population 
being infinitesimal. As a base for rations 
the country is in a better condition than 
the United Kingdom, Italy, or Germany, 
being almost, if not quite, self-supporting. 
The ratio of cultivated area to population 
is high, and the ratio of cultivated to total 
area also high. Indeed, the latter condition, 
which has long obtained, taken in conjunction 
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with the fact that the mineral resources are 
only moderate in amount, has a good deal 
to do with the very slow increase of popu- 
lation. | 

The principal coal-field is situated close 
to the Belgian plain, a strategic disadvantage 
which, though felt during the Great War, 
has been minimized by the British alliance, 
Britain being the greatest producer of coal 
in Europe. : 

Although France has not a common 
frontier with the United Kingdom, yet 
the length of the English Channel is so 
great, the width so small, and its ports so 
numerous, that the naval communications 
with England, which do not pass any foreign 
ports, are closer, and less interrupted than 
those between any other Great Powers 
which have not a common frontier. Thus 
the character of the naval communications 
between France and England has always 
entailed close strategic relations between 
these countries. Moreover, the Colonial 
dominions of the French Republic and the 
British Empire in Africa and Asia are so 
situated that the Colonial communications 
’ of France and the United Kingdom, and the 
inter-Colonial communications of the French 
Republic and the British Empire, are each 
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closely flanked by the ports of the other on 
the lines of passage to, and across, the Indian 
Ocean, and as far as the Australasian part 
of the Pacific. Thus the two States are so 
situated as to have exceptional opportunities 
for mutual attack or for combined operations. 

The principal line of Colonial communi- 
cation of the French Republic is that across 
the Western Mediterranean between Southern 
France and the North-African Dominions. 
These consist of, first, a country about the 
size of Italy, essentially European in cha- 
racter, and already possessing a European 
population of one million; and, secondly, 
a vast native dominion to the south of it. 
The Sahara, not the Straits of Gibraltar, is 
the boundary between European and African 
conditions ; and those parts of Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco, which lie north of the desert, 
are fit to become a New France. The line 
of communication from the French home 
ports is only 400 miles. 

The Italian frontier of France, running, 
as has been said, along the crest of the Alps, 
terminates at the Lake of Geneva. Thence 
to the sea are the Swiss, German, and Belgian 
frontiers. But Germany is coterminous 
with both Switzerland and Belgium. Thus 
France may be invaded from Germany at 
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any point between the Lake of Geneva and 
the English Channel without violating the 
frontier of a second Great Power. On the 
German frontier between Switzerland and the 
Vosges Mountains is the narrow lowland gap 
guarded at Belfort. The lofty and wooded 
Vosges themselves are a formidable obstacle. 
Between them and the wooded plateau of 
the Ardennes, at the south-eastern end of 
the Belgian frontier, is the wider Lorraine 
Gap, towards which valleys converging from 
the east are laid with the lines of railway 
which lead from all parts of Germany to 
Metz and Diedenhofen. At and near Verdun 
a line of positions athwart the Lorraine Gap 
is necessarily held in force and artificially 
strengthened to block the broadest lowland 
on the German frontier, a line of invasion for- 
midable both on account of the slight natural 
resistance in front and of the great impulse 
behind, imparted by the convergence of 
German railways and the prepared depots 
at their fortified junctions. In 1914 the 
German armies attacked in strength here, 
and across the Belgian plain north-west 
of the Ardennes. If this Belgian plain be 
examined on a map showing the relief of the 
land, and on a railway map of Europe, it will 
be seen to be a great natural and artificial 
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highway between Germany and France. 
And, although invasion from Germany is 
not immediate, but necessitates crossing the 
intervening territory of a minor State, yet 
the distance to the French frontier from 
Fssen and its associated arsenals is somewhat 
less than from those arsenals vid Metz to the 
French frontier near Verdun. The principal 
advantage gained by the German army in 
invading simultaneously by Lorraine and by 
the Belgian frontier was, however, that its 
superior numbers could be brought to bear 
simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS 


Or all States the British Empire has the 
largest, but most heterogeneous, population ; 
the greatest, but most discontinuous, territory. 

We have seen that Russia and Austria- 
Hungary have continuous communications, 
and that the Colonial communications of 
Germany and Italy are external to the im- 
portant resources of those States. France, 
with a larger proportion of her resources in 
Colonial dominions, has one line of Colonial 
communication, that to North Africa, which 
affects to some extent the supply of men 
as well as of materials. The British Empire 
so far resembles the Great Continental States 
that its main recruiting, munition, and trans- 
port supplies are in Europe, but differs from 
them in the two following respects: First, 
one-quarter of the Federal Nation inhabits 
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lands detached from the original home terri- 
tory and from one another, situated in North 
America, Africa, and Australasia, so that 
wherever a campaign has to be conducted, 
the preliminary concentration and the subse- 
quent reinforcement and supply of the united 
national forces involves the use of maritime 
lines of Colonial communication. 

If‘the British territories inhabited by 
coloured races were confined to the Colonies 
of tropical Africa and the Protectorate of 
Egypt, our condition with reference to 
Coloured Dominions would not differ essen- 
tially from that of France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States; but the 
inclusion of the sub-Empire of India is a 
second factor which makes the strategic 
geography of the British Empire different 
from that of other States. The population. 
of India is 315 million, that of the White 
people of the whole Empire 60 million. Thus, 
taking the most liberal computation, which 
reckons the whole White Race as the Federal 
Nation, it is outnumbered by the Indian 
races in the proportion of five to one. The 
geographical fact we have particularly to 
notice is that there is necessarily a great 
deal of going and coming of troops and stores 
between India and other parts of the Empire, 
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particularly between India and the United 
Kingdom, and that the lines of communi- 
cation between the United Kingdom and 
India are therefore of prime importance. 
This was so in the days of the Mutiny 
when India was a source of weakness to the 
Empire; it would be equally so if in the 
future it be a great Recruiting Base, and it 
is so now when the Native Expeditionary 
Forces are more or less equivalent to the 
White garrison. 

Taking the Empire as a whole we see that 
the principal lines of communication are 
between five territories: the United King- 
dom, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and India. But the sea is accessible 
to all the Great Powers and to almost all the 
smaller States, and the defence of transports 
and supply-ships is becoming increasingly 
difficult owing to the development of in- 
visible attack from below, and of attack 
from above. Thus, in reviewing the mili- 
tary resources of the British Empire, we 
must no longer be content to state their 
total, on account of the difficulty of pooling 
them, but must also examine separately 
those of the constituent territories. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand have no land communication with 
foreign States, and the Union of South Africa 
none which can at present be used as a line 
of operation from the home territory of any 
Great Power. Thus the critical line for their 
defence is that of the invader’s sea com- 
munications, not that on shore fronting an 
invading force, for if the communications be 
interrupted the invasion cannot be maintained. 
Here, as always, the situation of Resources 
is the prime geographical fact underlying 
strategy. Failure to realize this is respon- 
sible for the misconception, so prevalent 
among those who did not study war, that 
the landing of a British army on the 
Continent of Europe was not a part of the 
defence of our Islands. It would not be so, 
indeed, if each Continental State were able 
to maintain its own frontiers. They are, 
however, unable to do so, and the incor- 
poration of their resources in one Great State 
would enable that State to build and man 
ships and aircraft on such a scale that the 
Continental, and not the Insular, State would 
have control of the sea communications. 

. The United Kingdom has a population 
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of 454 million, which is greater than that 
of Italy or France, less than that of Austria- 
Hungary or Germany; and its decennial 
increase is nearly 34 million. It has, there- 
fore, three-quarters of the total White popu- 
lation of the British Empire and a decennial 
increase greater than that of the White 
population in Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, all combined. It 
is the principal seat of the mining and 
manufacturing industries upon which the 
munitioning of the Navy and Army depend, 
and of the mercantile shipbuilding, which 
has provided a tonriage four times greater 
than that possessed by any other State. 
Thus for munitions, as well as for recruiting 
of the Navy and of White Soldiers, the 
United Kingdom is a much greater base than 
all the rest of the Empire put together. 

This is due to the modern development 
of mining and manufactures, which has pro- 
vided a living for so large a part of the 
natural increase of the people that the popu- 
lation of the islands in 19I1r was three times 
that in 1821. The present output of coal 
is much greater than that of any of the 
Continental Powers of Europe; that of- iron 
and steel is surpassed in Europe only by the 
output of Germany ; the chemical industries, 
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favoured by large deposits of common salt 
as well as of coal, are also large. In popula- 
tion and manufacturing production, taken 
jointly, the United Kingdom, even if standing 
alone, would be one of the Great Powers, 
being sixth out of eight in the number of its 
people, but first in tonnage, second in coal, 
and third in iron and steel. 

/ _ _Insularity confers a measure of protection 
against invasion, not only on account of diffi- 
culties of landing, which are offset by facilities 
for surprise, but because the lines of rein- 
forcement and supply of the invader remain 
open to attack. On the other hand, it gives 
great opportunity for blockade against 
supplies and reinforcements, because all the 
lines of external supply are open to attack 
by any one belligerent. This is a condition 
which does not apply to any Power which 
has more than one Continental neighbour. 
Whether Insularity be on the whole favour- 
able or unfavourable to defence depends 
therefore upon the degree to which the island 
is vulnerable to blockade. It may be vulner- 
able in any of three ways. First, it may not 
have a population sufficient to contend with 
the army of a Great Power, and therefore 
be dependent upon reinforcement from over- 
seas. Secondly, it may not have mineral 
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resources sufficient to equip an adequate 
navy or to munition its armies; or, thirdly, 
it may not have sufficient acreage of fertile 
soul to feed its people, in either of which 
conditions it is dependent upon supplies from 
overseas. Thus the strategic effect of 
_Insularity depends upon the size of the 
island and upon the ratio of certain other 
quantities to that prime condition. Every 
change in the population and production 
of a country involves a change in these 
geographical ratios, and they should be 
calculated and noted, as otherwise the mere 
examination of the total population and 
production frequently fails to convey its 
lesson. Thus in 1821, 2.e. after the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars, the United Kingdom 
with a population of 18 million had an area 
of more than 4+ acres per head, which is 
ample under the actual conditions of climate 
and soil to provide sufficiency of essential 
food. In 1911 the population was 454 mil- 
lion, or more than three times as great, so 
that the area was less than I? acres per 
head, which is less than that of the home 
territory of any other Great State. The 
great increase of population between the 
time of the Napoleonic Wars and that of 
the Great War of 1914 was made possible, as 
E 
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I have said, by the development of manu- 
factures, including shipbuilding, based on 
mineral resources, especially coal and iron 
ore and, to a lesser extent, salt. This de- 
velopment enabled the country to retain a 
much larger proportion of the natural increase 

of its people than agriculture alone could | 
have done, and the inevitable corollary is 
the necessity of importing food, and of 
employing tonnage for the purpose. But 
the style of farming adopted to meet newer 
conditions has been dictated in certain 
departments by the consideration of cheap- 
ness, and in others of profitable super- 
excellence of the product, the consideration 
of the total quantity of essential nourishment 
not having had any weight. If, however, 
the farming of the country be regulated with 
a view to this important factor of national 
safety the quantity of essential food pro- 
duced from the present cultivated acreage 
would be largely increased, and the tonnage 
required for importation of food correspond- 
ingly diminished. Ordinary farming, even 
so regulated, could not, I presume, supply 
the whole population with all necessary food, 
if we may take the statistics of production 
in other European countries as a guide. 
Italy and Germany with two acres per head 
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as against our 1°7 have not been self-support- 
ing in food, and France and Austria-Hun- 
gary, where the food produced approximately 
balances the consumption, have each a total 
area of about 3°3 acres per head, or almost. 
exactly twice what we have. The cultt- 
vated area in each of these two States is 
more than two acres per head, 7#.e. exceeds 
that which could be obtained in the United 
Kingdom if every inch of the country were 
under ‘cultivation, town sites and roads 
included. 

Tonnage is required also for bringing 
cotton, an indispensable and large ingredient 
of propellent ammunition as well as a 
requisite for clothing. 

The intercepting of ships upon the sea 
is, however, not the only way in which essen- 
tial supplies may be prevented from reaching 
us in war, for, when obtained from foreign 
States, they may at any time be stopped 
at the source. Here, however, we get a 
countervailing advantage from the vastness 
of our territories and their great range of 
climate. Cotton, all foods, and almost every 
rare metal, either is, or could be, obtained 
within the Empire, It is, however, always 
difficult, and often impracticable, to change 
the source of supply after war breaks out, 
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and the only way to ensure control at the 
source of the oversea supply of things re- 
quired in war is to establish their inter- 
Imperial supply during peace. 

This consideration was much in people’s 
minds before 1914, but the development of 
the submarine, and the immense prospective 
increase in the number and efficiency of 
air-craft, have impaired, and threaten to 
impair still more, the value of the sea as a 
line of supply during war. Thus for the 
United Kingdom, and indeed for all the terri- 
tories of the Empire, the problem of supply 
is not only to make the whole Empire as 
independent as possible of foreign sources, 
but to make each principal part of it as 
nearly independent as possible of the others. 
Thus in the United Kingdom we should get 
as much of our cotton as possible from within 
the Empire, and grow as much wheat as pos- 
sible within our own islands, no matter how 
easily it can in peace time be obtained from 
the oversea Dominions. We are all familiar 
with the argument that nothing should be 
done which may possibly interfere with the 
development of the Country’s resources during 
peace lest we diminish those available at the 
outbreak of war, but the conclusions we were 
accustomed to draw from this argument have 
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to be revised in the light of the unexpected 
cost of modern war. We know now how 
appalling is the drain on the country when 
vast importation from foreign States takes 
place at a time when we cannot produce 
articles in exchange, or spare tonnage to earn 
a balance as the World’s common carriers on 
the sea. 

The naval outposts of the United King- 
dom on the lines of communication to all the 
oversea Dominions, and on the lines of direct 
communication with all States, except Russia, 
which produce cotton or much surplus food, 
are the Irish harbours. These excellent naval 
bases are indeed the key to the naval commu- 
nications of the Empire, since they also flank 
the communications by which reinforcements 
and munitions must be conveyed from the 
United Kingdom to the oversea Dominions. 
Thus, the requirements and the resources 
of the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
Empire being reciprocal and supplementary, 
interruption of communication at the passages 
past Ireland would divide the Empire in the 
manner most disastrous to its defence. 

As Ireland on the west is intimately 
associated with the protection of the United 
Kingdom from blockade, so the Low Coun- 
tries--Belgium and Holland—on the east 
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are closely connected with defence against 
invasion. Their importance in this relation 
is twofold, viz. first, as affording supplies 
to an enemy, and, secondly, as providing 
him with positions. If the coal-field and 
other industrial resources of Belgium, with 
its miners and mechanics, and the harbours 
of Holland, the natural outlet of the Rhine 
basin, with its seafaring population, were 
included in the German State, then the 
United Kingdom and the British Empire as 
a whole would have a hard task indeed to 
keep pace with German naval armament. 
Regarded as a Position, there is no doubt 
that the Low Countries are the best advanced 
base from which a Great Power could attempt 
a decisive campaign against the British 
Empire. There are two channels leading 
to the Straits of Dover: the English, and 
that which I have elsewhere proposed to 
call the Dutch Channel.* The latter, which 
is with too little discrimination described as 
merely a part of the North Sea, is in fact of 
the same width and nearly the same shape 
as the narrow half of the English Channel, 
the part extending from Calais to Cherbourg. 
The mouth of the Rhine is the same distance, 
about r00 nautical miles, from Harwich and 
* See Geographical Journal, May, 1915. 
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the Essex coast, as Havre at the mouth of 
the Seine is from the Solent and the coast 
of Hampshire. As we proceed southward 
along the Dutch coast it bends to the west, 
the opposite coast of Essex bending likewise 
in that direction and maintaining its distance. 
When, however, on the Continental side, we 
reach ‘Belgium, the coast, which continues 
to trend to the west, is opposite to that of 
Kent, which juts out sharply to the east, so 
that the distance between them diminishes, 
until finally, near the French frontier, the 
distance from Belgium to Kent is only 44 
nautical miles. 

The French channel ports are close to 
our own coast, but their accommodation is 
second-rate. The German North Sea ports 
have first-rate accommodation, but are situ- 
ated about 300 miles from our shores. The 
Dutch ports, particularly Rotterdam and 
the entrances of the Scheldt, leading to 
Antwerp, combine ample accommodation 
with proximity to our shores. They are, 
in fact, near enough for the conveyance of 
reinforcements and supplies to an invading 
army in Essex during the darkness of the 
night. Essex is, moreover, a position from 
which a powerful blow could at once be 
struck, for an advance of a few miles from 
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the border of the county, across easy country, 
avoiding the difficulties of the London suburbs, 
would enable the invader to cut the Great 
Northern, Midland, London and North- 
Western, Great Central, and even the Great 
Western, Railways where they lie close to 
one another. This would interrupt com- 
munication between the North and Midlands 
on the one side and London and South- 
Eastern England on the other. Thus the 
great munition works of the Metropolitan 
area would be deprived of their coal and 
iron, and the immovably great population 
of London cut off from its main lines of food 
_ supply. It must further be noted that, 
important as it was to us in the past that 
the Rhine mouths should not be held by 
Spain or by France, yet there is a geo- 
graphical reason why their possession by 
Germany would be even more formidable. 
They are, physically, the ocean ports of 
Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, in fact of 
the principal German arsenals. In German 
hands the lower reaches of the Rhine would 
be dredged to greater depth, and we should 
all soon realize that Essen, Duisburg-Ruhrort, 
its neighbouring port on the Rhine, Rotter- 
dam, and the Hook of Holland are really 
related much as are the manufacturing 
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districts of the Essex side of London, Wool- 
wich, and the ports of the lower Thames and 
Thames Estuary. . 

The Belgian coast has no _ first-class 
harbours. Those which it does possess are, 
in their degree, menacing on account of 
proximity. Proximity, moreover, makes 
Belgium a formidable base for aerial attack 
on England. Belgium also concerns us in- 
directly as the line of communication between 
Germany and the French ports of Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Boulogne, which are not only 
situated at the shortest Channel crossings, 
but closely flank our naval communications 
between the English Channel and the North 
Sea. It must not be forgotten that if 
the Straits of Dover became impassable the 
maximum steaming distance between the 
ports in Britain would be doubled, since it 
would be the whole circumference, instead 
of the semi-circumference, of the island. 

One other strategic aspect of Insularity 
must be mentioned. This is the effect upon 
operations conducted jointly with an Allied 
Power. Insularity renders less effective both 
the Allied Insular Army on the Continent 
and the Allied Continental Army in this 
island, on account of the exposure of their 
communications. The short passages to 
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France, on a wide front, make combined 
operations with the French Republic much 
easier than with any other Great Power. 

It remains to refer to the position which 
the British Isles occupy on the map of the 
world. The centre of the land hemisphere 
lies in or near the English Channel. - Thus, 
of all the larger islands in the world, the 
British Isles have the greatest length of 
coast within the shortest distance. More- 
over, the nearest coasts, those of the Atlantic, 
have the largest land communications. 
Lastly, of the foreign tonnage of the world 
the greater part has its home in the har- 
bours of the North Sea and Baltic and 
on the Continental coasts of the Dutch 
and English Channels. Thus, whereas our 
Insular condition is, strategically, a mixed 
blessing, the position of our islands is the 
best in the world from which to exercise 
control of maritime communications. 


BRITISH NAVAL STATIONS 


It will not be amiss if the student of 
strategic geography practise himself occa- 
sionally in viewing the territories of his own 
State as they would appear were he situated 
outside them, as the citizen_of another Great 
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Power. Viewed thus, let us ask what would 
appear to be the outstanding geographical 
characters which enable the British Empire 
to be formidable as an enemy and powerful 
as an ally. They would be, first, the popu- 
lation and technical resources of the United - 
Kingdom, and, secondly, the number of good 
harbours situated at the focal points of sea 
communications. The latter enable the British 
Navy to exert a degree of control over mari- 
time communications far greater than it 
could exercise if it were based upon the 
harbours of any of the other Great States. 
The harbours form upon the map a network 
of points which is, in fact, the naval map of 
the British Empire, or the Empire represented 
as a Naval Position. 

There are about fifteen principal focal 
positions of maritime traffic where shipping 
crowds in its passage from sea to sea. Four 
of these are controlled from the land, viz.— 

1. The Baltic Entrances, where Germany 
has a naval base. 

2. The Dardanelles in the hands of 
Turkey. 

3. The Suez Canal, where the British have 
a special control. 

4. The Panama Canal, under the sole 
control of the United States. 
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The remaining first-class focal positions of 
maritime communications are— 

5. The Straits of Dover and the Orkneys, 
flanking the entrances to the North Sea. 

The latter, though islands, are practically 
a foreland position at a pivot or turning point. 
On the former the British and French both 
have bases ; at the latter the British only. 

6. The Western entrance to the English 
Channel, where the British and French both 
have bases, and the approach thereto from 
the United States, closely flanked by Bere- 
haven and the other harbours of South-West 
Ireland. 

47. The Straits of Gibraltar, where Britain 
alone, of the Great Powers, has a naval base. 

8. The Straits of Malta, at the passage 
between the Western and Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, on the north shore of which Italy has 
harbours, but where the most commanding 
position is the British harbour of Valetta in 
the island of Malta. 

g. The Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb at the 
passage from the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean, 
where Britain holds the island of Perim, with | 
the commodious harbour of Aden lying further 
to the east, on the gulf of that name. 

10. Cape Town, at the foreland position, 
where shipping changes its course on the ocean 
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route to India. The same position is a half- 
way port-of-call on the passage from the 
United Kingdom to Australia and New Zea- 
land. The importance of the position is 
enhanced by the British occupation of both 
coasts of Africa for a thousand miles to the 
north, and by the absence of any harbourage 
to the south, where the only land is situated 
within the Antarctic circle and is wholly en- 
compassed by ice. 

Ir. Not far from the corresponding pivot- 
ing position at the Pacific entrance to the 
Atlantic, viz. Cape Horn, and not far also 
from the Straits of Magellan, Britain has a 
good harbour in the Falkland Isles, and (as 
in all cases which I do not otherwise specify) 
is the only Great Power so situated. 

12. The entrances to the Indian Ocean 
from the side of the Pacific and the China 
sea are numerous. The most important is 
by the Straits of Malacca, the pivot-point at 
the southern extremity of Asia. Here is the 
British harbour of Singapore, the strategic 
value of which is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that the neighbouring East Indian 
Islands are in the occupation of one of the 
lesser European States, viz. Holland. Thence 
to the south-east, away to the South Pacific, 
lie British coasts and their ports, in Australia, 
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Fiji, New Zealand and elsewhere, flanking 
the approaches to, and passages into, the 
Indian Ocean. 

13. Another focal point is Colombo at 
the turning point between the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal, which is also a half- 
way port between Suez and Australia. 

14. The West Indies, which flank many of 
the passages between the Panama Canal and 
the Atlantic ports of North and South 
America and of Europe. 

15. The passages through the islands of 
the Japanese Empire to the coasts of China 
and Siberia constitute another important in- 
tercepting position, where Japan is the only 
Power represented. 

Among the British naval positions we 
must take account of Halifax, N.S., and the 
Bermudas which flank, although not very 
closely, the lines of passage from the prin- 
cipal Atlantic ports of the United States to 
Europe; and of the ports of call between the 
great focal points, such as Sierra Leone and 
St. Helena on the route from Europe to 
the Cape, and Mauritius on the route from 
the Cape to India. The importance of © 
these and other ports of call is greater 
in war than the experience of peace-time 
would lead one to suppose. The reason 
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is that,. for the regular services of peace, 
fleets of merchant vessels of a standard design, 
specially adapted for the performance.of a 
long uninterrupted voyage, are provided for 
such routes as that vid the Cape to New 
Zealand or Australia. In war-time, when a 
mass of shipping has to be collected for the 
transport of an expeditionary force and its 
supplies, it is found necessary to put in at 
intermediate ports, so that, for instance, 
Mauritius has been of service even for the 
voyage between Australia and the Cape, 
although not lying on the direct route. 

I will now ask the reader, who may have 
looked how these positions lie upon the Mer- | 
cator map, to correct the visual impression 
by recalling to his mind the true course of 
the meridians. He will then realize that the 
network of the British harbours extends 
across the Atlantic and Indian quadrants, 
t.e. halfway round the World, and extends 
in the Southern Hemisphere some way into 
the third, or Australasian-Pacific, quadrant. 
These harbours are a geographical screen 
to the waters of the Atlantic, Indian, and 
the western part of the South Pacific Ocean, 
extending from the American side of the 
Atlantic to the Asiatic and Australasian side 
of the Pacific. An exception must be made 
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of the Atlantic shore of South America which 
is not so screened, although Sierra Leone at 
the shortest crossing between Africa and 
South America is useful in this connection. | 
The circumstance that the shores of South 
America are no longer in the occupation of 
Great Powers minimizes this disadvantage. 
Based on the points of this geographical 
screen, The British Navy protects the area 
within which run the lines of maritime 
communication of the Empire, across and 
between the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, 
reaching, with their extension in the Austra- 
lasian-Pacific, rather more than halfway 
round the world. 

These positions give the British Navy an 
extraordinary control over that junction be- 
tween the fleets of the other Great Powers, 
which is so important a factor in the campaign 
of any alliance hostile to the British Empire. 
The number of hostile alliances mathemati- 
cally possible among the seven Great Foreign 
Powers is large, but there is none in which 
the squadrons could unite without all or some 
coming within a distance of British naval 
bases less than that which separates their 
own. 

This, however, is not the only significance 
of these screening positions, As they assist 
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the British Navy to act as a barrier to the 
action of alliances hostile to our interests, 
so, on the other hand, they make the British 
Empire the best geographical link for an 
alliance of nations whose home territories 
extend beyond the bounds of Europe. 

Such is the compact naval position which, 
by lines of communication extending half- 
way round the world across the two smaller 
oceans, enables us to exchange supplies and 
troops between our territories which lie on 
every meridian and have their shores on 
every ocean. 

One deficiency of this relatively concen- 
trated position must, however, be noted. 
Even the defensive part of a navy’s duty is 
not confined to the convoy of troops or sup- 
plies, but includes attack upon the commu- 
nications of an invading force. Now, although 
the use of the Indian and Atlantic passages 
enables reinforcements to be conveyed to 
Eastern Canada, and thence by rail to British 
Columbia, our naval communications with 
that coast could only be maintained across 
a wide gap between stations, and by lines of 
passage closely flanked by the naval bases 
of foreign powers. The direct line of passage 
between Australia and New Zealand at the 
one end and British Columbia at the other, 

F 
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passes close to the halfway station of Hono- 
lulu, the Pacific outpost of the United States 
navy. The direct course from India, vid 
Singapore, to British Columbia goes close 
to the ports of Japan. Other naval dis- 
positions might therefore have to be made 
than that of an interruption of the enemy’s 
communications near the landing-place by 
the ocean-going fleet of the Empire. To 
those who may seek for a geographical solu- 
tion of this geographical condition I would 
recommend, as a deterrent, the study not 
so much of the distance between Vancouver 
and Sydney and between Vancouver and 
Singapore as of the area of the intervening 
ocean. 

As maritime communications alone unite 
the British territories, it is appropriate to 
examine the geographical arrangement of 
those lands with reference to a certain line 
of communication which may be called, with 
little or no exaggeration, the Main Track of 
the Empire. This is the Atlantic crossing 
from Canada to the English Channel, and the 
route thence by Gibraltar and the Suez Canal 
to Colombo, Melbourne, Sydney, and Welling- 
ton, N.Z. By the simple process of stretching 
an indiarubber band tightly round an 8-inch 
globe a direct line from Wellington, N.Z., to 
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Halifax, N.S., can be readily traced throughout 
its course. It will be found that this line, 
rather more than half of a great circle round 
the globe, differs but little from the line of 
the above-mentioned steaming track, except 
for the optional bend of the latter, eastward, 
to the port of Colombo, and the necessary 
westward bend required to reach the Straits 
of Gibraltar. This direct line, connecting 
the south-eastern with the north-western 
terminal of our lines of maritime communi- 
cation, happens to be the axis of symmetry 
of the British lands. Of the White terri- 
tories, Canada and Australasia lie at the two 
ends of the line, the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa respectively north and 
south of it. Of the territories inhabited by 
Coloured peoples, and not themselves the 
racial home of Europeans, the Indian Empire 
lies east of the line, the tropical Colonies of 
Africa west of it, and the Protectorate of 
Egypt is traversed by the line, which passes 
close to the Suez Canal. 

This method of describing the British 
Empire, not by reference to the Continents 
but the ocean, may involve for many readers 
an inversion of ideas, but it is in fact the 
only way which squares with the hard facts 
of strategic geography. It is a hindrance to 
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a ready appreciation of the strategic geo- 
graphy of our Empire that, when we look 
at a map of the world, the shape of the 
land catches the eye and the larger area of 
the sea appears as an almost shapeless back- 
ground. Thus it is the gaps in our Imperial 
communications, and not the area through 
which they run, which attract our attention. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


From Singapore to the frontier of Persia 
the coast of the Indian Ocean is within our 
administration, and thence to the Straits of 
Ormuz within our declared sphere of in- 
fluence. Thence, all the way to Suez, good 
harbours are very scarce, and inland access 
generally very difficult. Thus, on all the 
coast from the confines of India to Africa, 
Lower Mesopotamia and Egypt are the only 
positions where it would be possible to create 
a good naval harbour which could be readily 
connected by a good line of railway com- 
munication with the arsenals and recruiting 
bases of Central Europe. Mesopotamia is 
comprised in the Turkish dominions, which 
also extend to the Egyptian frontier. 

The British army in Mesopotamia does 
not rely upon the land communication with 
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India, but upon sea communication with 
Bombay, a port which occupies a very central 
position in the Indian Ocean and has good 
access inland. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Cape was at first only a connecting 
position between Holland and her East Indian 
possessions, and then between the United 
Kingdom and India, but, owing to its situa- 
tion in the temperate regions, South Africa 
has become the racial home of a branch of 
both the British and Dutch stocks. The 
present White population is 1} million, of 
whom, approximately, half a million, or 40 
per cent., are Dutch, and the remaining 60 
per cent. mostly British. Thus South Africa 
has a double importance in relation to the 
strategic geography of the Empire; first, 
that of a connecting position between Canada 
and the United Kingdom on the one side 
and India and Australasia on the other; 
and, second, that of a recruiting base for 
White Troops. Since the formation of the 
Union the difficulty of establishing unanimity 
between the British and the Dutch, or Boers, 
has been so far overcome that the population 
of the Union is not only the garrison for 
the naval base, but has conducted wars upon 
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African Colonies of Germany, the sea trans- 
port being provided and protected by the 
British Navy, which is based on the resources 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Union is likely to be dependent 
upon oversea supplies, particularly of muni- 
tions, for a considerable time, but the naval 
communications, though long, are otherwise 
good, and in the present condition of land 
communications South Africa cannot be 
approached over land by an army operating 
from the home territory of any Great Power. 


AUSTRALIA 


If Australia were the seat of several States 
it would perhaps be called a Continent. The 
immense length of the coast makes blockade 
very difficult. It does not, on the other hand, 
do much to secure the naval communications 
of an invader, since, once a landing-place has 
been selected, he is tied to a single line of 
communication, the position of which is 
known. Thus the mere size of the island 
facilitates the naval part of the defence. The 
military part is correspondingly more diffi- 
cult, and needs all the assistance that can be 
given by an extension and unification of the 
present railway system. 

In its present state of development the 
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Commonwealth depends upon sea commu- 
nications for its naval and military equip- 
ment, but it has sufficient coal, iron, and 
other minerals to mitigate this strategic 
weakness by the development of those manu- 
factures upon which munitions depend. 

NEw ZEALAND has the protection afforded 
by remoteness from the home territories of 
the Great Foreign Powers, and relatively good 
communications with other parts of the 
British Empire. At present the Dominion 
is dependent for munitions upon sea -com- 
munications, but there is good coal and some 
iron ore in the country and a certain amount 
of machinery is already made. 


LAND FRONTIERS 


The British Empire has hitherto had 
frontiers with two Great Powers, viz. the 
Russian Frontier of India and that of Canada 
with the United States. The occupation of 
serbia by Germany and Austria-Hungary in 
I9QI5, giving continuous communication with 
their Allies, Bulgaria and Turkey, has made 
the Sinai portion of Egypt practically a 
German frontier of the British Empire, this 
frontier being in railway communication with 
the German recruiting bases and arsenals. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


Between the railway system of India and 
the central Asian railways of Russia, con- 
nected with her European recruiting bases 
and arsenals, is the Buffer State of Afgha- 
nistan. Like other Minor States classed as 
Buffers, it occupies one of those areas which 
are avenues between Great States, districts 
through which the lines of military operation 
necessarily pass owing to the restriction of 
practicable routes by the frontiers of Great 
Powers, or by great natural obstructions, 
or both. The way from Russia to India 
east of Afghanistan is blocked by the most 
formidable of mountains. The circuitous 
route west and south of Afghanistan is first 
desert and afterwards presents a series of 
almost unbroken transverse ranges of lofty 
mountains. The way through Afghanistan 
itself is practicable, for although it entails 
a great ascent from the lowland plains of 
Asiatic Russia, and an equal descent to the 
lowland plains of India, yet, as detailed maps 
on a large scale reveal, there are a number 
of valleys which provide comparatively easy 
passes both for the ascent and descent. The 
distance across the Buffer State is 400 miles, 
and this is wholly unprovided with railways 
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and almost, if not quite, devoid of metalled 
roads. Much time would therefore be required 
to develop the communications necessary for 
a large army; and the value of a delaying 
obstruction, of a strategic, not merely tactical, 
kind, is now enhanced by the vast increase 
in the cost of war, which would presumably 
deter any Power from a campaign in which 
a long time must elapse before it could bring 
its forces to bear. 

The boundaries of the British and Russian 
dominions and protectorates in Central Asia 
occupy a position which may be expected 
to become eventually one of the greatest 
crossing junctions of trans-Continental rail- 
ways, although at present neither the inter- 
national situation nor industrial development 
is ripe. The quadrilateral, where Herat and 
Kabul face Merv and Samarkand, lies at the 
intersection of the great circle, or direct line, 
between Moscow and Delhi and that from 
Pekin to Baghdad, routes from which city 
lead to Cairo and to Constantinople. More- 
over, it happens that the intersection of the 
shortest lines occurs at the intersection of 
the least obstructed routes. Thus on either 
side of Afghanistan the great plains of Russia 
and India are closest, and (as already pointed 
out) the routes across Afghanistan are more 
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convenient than those to east or west of that 
country. The east-and-west line from China 
to Mesopotamia is, on the other hand, a high- 
land route, and on this it happens that the 
easiest valleys and passes from China debouch 
on the same quadrilateral, and that the con- 
tinuation of the line avoids the Caspian Sea 
on the north and the Persian desert on the 
south. 

The importance of the region of inter- 
section of the shortest routes between Moscow | 
and Delhi, Pekin and Constantinople, is due 
to the great quantity and divergent character 
of the resources of Russia-in-Europe and 
India, and of China and Central Europe (of 
which Constantinople is the southern railway 
entrance from Asia). . 

The defensive force of India is partly raised 
locally and partly brought oversea, and the 
latter reinforcement is essential now, and 
must remain so during the present generation. 
The resources of the country in coal, oil, 
metals, food, cotton, and rubber, and the 
abundance of intelligent labour are, however, 
such that it might be made nearly self- 
sufiicing as the base of supply for the 
mixed defensive force. This would go far to 
neutralize the disadvantage of the long line 
of communication from the United Kingdom. 
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THE SINAI FRONTIER OF EGYPT 


The military defence of the Protectorate 
of Egypt is a responsibility of the British 
Empire, which was undertaken primarily 
owing to the circumstance that the Suez 
Canal can only be defended from the land, 
and that this Canal is a part of the Main 
Track, or principal line of sea communication, 
between the United Kingdom and India; and, 
secondarily, to prevent Egypt from being 
used as a naval base on the Red Sea. The 
short line of the Sinai frontier completely 


. covers the Canal from land -attack from 


Turkish territory, but the railway from Con- 
stantinople to Medina, a short extension of 
which would reach the Red Sea, would enable 
naval equipment to be brought from Germany 
to a port on that coast. The station on the 
railway nearest to the Sinai frontier is Maan. 
The forces of the Arab Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz, newly constituted with the assist- 
ance of Britain, are endeavouring to gain 
control of the line from Medina north to 
Maan. 

A curious misconception has been some- 
what prevalent with regard to the alternative 
of the presence of Russians or Germans re- 
spectively in Turkey-in-Asia, and therefore 
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as neighbours to Egypt. The two conditions 
were loosely spoken of as equivalent, whereas 
the essential fact is, that to have a second 
frontier with the same Power brings in no 
new forces, whereas a frontier with a second 
Power does. 


THE CANADIAN FRONTIER 


The Dominion of Canada, which has a 
frontier with the United States, has a popu- 
lation of 74 million, as against the 82 million 
White Americans, scattered over an area as 
large as the territory of her neighbour. This 
disparity is due to historical accidents, not 
to physical insufficiencies, for the latent re- 
sources of the Dominion, both agricultural 
and mineral, are of the same order of magni- 
tude as her neighbour’s. It is much the 
largest British territory in either of the 
Temperate Zones, and therefore may be 
expected to be that with the largest White 
population. Hence the anxieties of the last 
generation, now to a considerable extent 
relieved, lest Canada should either come into 
armed conflict with her more populous neigh- 
bour, or-lose her distinctive national character 
by merging her individuality in commercial 
union with an overwhelming population 
speaking the same language. The possession 
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of coasts, which gives Canada free commu- 
nication with all countries, makes her geo- 
graphical position entirely different from that 
which tends to the union of the southern 
German States with Prussia. 

The Canadian frontier presents the — 
greatest contrast to the Indian. Commu- 
nications across the latter run, for the most 
part, among the loftiest mountains in the 
world, and are extremely bad, except from 
Afghanistan, where, though practicable, they 
are undeveloped. The Canadian frontier, 
on the other hand, is the least provided in 
the world with natural obstructions. Run- 
ning east and west it cuts across the lines 
of relief, or grain, of North America, so that 
communication across it from north to south 
is naturally easy. 

The railways of Canada, having been 
built mainly to favour home communication, 
not to facilitate that with the United States, 
run east and west, and consequently their 
alignment is strategically good, facilitating 
lateral reinforcement. The duplication of 
the system, by the construction of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway to the north of the 
Canadian Pacific, strengthens communica- 
tions. All the trans-continental lines, how- 
ever, constrained by the obstacle offered 
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by Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, pass 
south of these, through a junction at Winni- 
peg City about 60 miles from the frontier. 
Eastwards, the communications are no longer 
threatened from the Great Lakes so much 
as when the only railway was that which 
skirted their shores. The vital part of the 
whole local defence’ is, however, from the 
neighbourhood of Toronto to that of Quebec, 
both on account of this being the district 
where Canadian resources are most con- 
centrated, and on account of proximity to 
the chief centres of population and manu- 
facture in the United States. The portion 
of Quebec Province south of the river St. 
Lawrence, from the neighbourhood of Mon- 
treal to that of Quebec City, a distance of 
about 150 miles, is a fairly good position for 
an army of defence, connected by railway 
bridges across the St. Lawrence with the 
railways which run parallel to that river 
on the northern side. 

Expeditionary reinforcements from the | 
United Kingdom can be disembarked in 
summer at Quebec or, if desirable, at 
Saguenay River further east, but owing to 
the freezing of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
winter the landing then must be at Halifax 
in Nova Scotia. The railways connecting 
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with Quebec City traverse Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick and a part of Quebec Pro- 
vince, and are somewhat closely flanked by 
the State of Maine, where, however, the 
character of the country and of the artificial 
communications are not such as greatly to 
commend it as a line of invasion from the 
United States. 

It will be seen that geographical con- 
ditions are, on the whole, unfavourable to 
the local defence of the Canadian frontier 
and favourable to that of India. In respect 
to general, as distinguished from local, de- 
fence the relation is reversed, the conditions 
being more favourable for Canada on account 
of the fact that the foreign communications 
of the United States are almost wholly 
maritime, whereas those of MQRussia are 
mostly by land. This aspect of Canadian 
defence will appear in the sequel, when we 
deal with the strategic geography of the 
United States. 


CHAPTER III 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
JAPANESE EMPIRE 


THE RESOURCES AND POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


THE population of the United States at 
the last census was 92 million, of which 
the White Americans, who are the Federal 
population, numbered 82 million. They are, 
therefore, next to the Russians, the most 
numerous of the Federal populations of 
the White States. The decennial increase 
of the State is also only second to that of 
Russia. 

English is the official language, and the 
language of the State schools, and is almost 
universally spoken. Thus the Americans 
and British possess in a common language 
an advantage for combined operations 
greater than that which language confers 
upon any other pair of Great Powers, the 
two Germanic Empires not excepted. 
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The production of coal is greater than 
that of the British Empire, that of iron equal 
to the combined output of the two next 
greatest producers, the British Empire and 
Germany. The deposits of salt are large, 
and chemical manufactures considerable, and 
more petroleum is got than in any other 
State. And, whereas in Europe the manu- 
facturing States of the west import a large 
proportion of their food, and the agricultural 
States. on the east, notably Russia, are 
backward in manufacture, the United States 
is self-supporting in both. Her wheat pro- 
duction is greater than that of any other 
State, other staple food is produced in large 
quantity, and more cotton is grown than in 
all the rest of the World put together. The 
contrast in agricultural efficiency between 
the United States and Russia is particularly 
marked, and indicates the great control over 
natural forces enjoyed by a people who do 
nothing themselves which they can make 
machinery do for them. The internal con- 
munications are well developed, although 
there is not the pre-eminence in this respect 
which the railway mileage suggests, for 
in much of the country the railway has 
preceded the carriage road. Onlv in the 
vehicles of sea transport is the technical 
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equipment of the country backward, the 
ocean-going tonnage being only one-sixth 
that of the British Empire. This deficiency 
1s due to economic and administrative causes, 
and not to deficiency of resources, since 
the abundant coal and iron, in sufficient 
proximity to the excellent ports of the 
Atlantic coast, afford every facility for ship- 
building. 

The home territory of the United States 
has a larger area than that of any other 
Great Power, being equal to the combined 
area of the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia-in- 
Europe. The population is only one-quarter 
of that of these six European territories 
which, taken together, have also a larger 
output. Therefore, of the two equal areas, 
the European is the greater hive of human 
activity. But when the totals of production 
are divided by the respective populations, 
the individual productivity is seen to be far 
greater in the United States. There, they 
cultivate three times as much land per man 
as in the above European area, and produce 
three times as much coal and iron. Of 
essential military resources their ocean ton- 
nage alone is relatively low, being only half 
as much fer capita as in Europe. 
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Between the United States. of America 
and the United Kingdom, on the one hand, 
and Japan on the other, maritime com- 
munications are many times longer than 
between the two latter countries and the 
mainland of the Old World. Thus, in refer- 
ence to direct invasion of her coasts from 
the principal home territory of any Great 
Power the United States is more insular 
than either the United Kingdom or the 
home territory of the Japanese Empire. 
She is not, however, entirely insular, having 
two foreign frontiers, viz. the Mexican and 
Canadian. Thus she has a frontier with only 
one Great Power, and that not with its 
principal home territory, but with one which 
at present has only a small population. 
Hence the frontiers of the United States are 
more favourable to defence than those of 
any of the five Great Powers of Continental 
Europe, none of which has frontiers with 
the home territories of less than two Great 
Powers. Therefore, for the defence of the 
whole Border, 7.e. both the coasts and frontiers 
of her home territory, the geographical situa- 
tion of the United States is more favourable 
than that of any other Great Power, except 
in the one respect that her coast is discon- 
tinuous. Moreover, her oversea territories 
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have no frontier with the principal home 
territory of a Great Power, as is the case 
with the oversea dominions of the British 
Fmpire. Neither are any of them connected 
with the European railway system, as are 
the Continental dominions of Japan. 

The principal line of Colonial communica- 
tion is that from the Pacific States to Alaska, 
which is closely flanked by the ports of 
British Columbia, and the Atlantic com- 
munications with the Panama Canal are 
flanked by British Islands. The sea com- 
munications with the home territories of 
the Great Powers except Japan are flanked 
by the ports of the British Empire. The 
area of the United States is a large pro- 
portion of that of North America, and the 
population of the State is at present an even 
larger proportion of that of the Continent. 
Hence the condition of the State with respect 
to foreign communications approximates 
towards those of an island. Thus, of the 
1508 million foreigners, only 18 million are 
accessible by rail from the United States, the 
remaining 1490 million not being accessible 
without the use of the sea. The condition 
of the Continental States of Europe is very 
different, for some of them can reach 300, 
some 400, million foreigners by rail. From 
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Japan and the United Kingdom no foreigners 
can be reached by rail. It will be noticed 
that, as far as these figures go, the United 
States differs from the two insular Great 
Powers less than she does from the five 
Great Continental Powers of Europe. This 
is one of the geographical factors which 
makes the Navy, and not the Army, the 
foundation of the defence of the United 
States. Another is the circumstance that 
although South America, over which the 
United States long since proclaimed a form 
of Protectorate, is continuous with North 
America it is at present practically inac- 
cessible except by sea. 


THE STRATEGIC ASPECT OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


The Isthmus of Panama, on either side 
of which extend dense tropical forests, has 
never provided a bridge between the Con- 
tinents, although it has been a barrier between 
the oceans. The Monroe policy with refer- 
ence to Central and South America is in- 
tended to prevent an addition to the number 
of Great Powers having frontiers with the 
United States, land communications with 
those frontiers, or maritime communications 
shorter than the ocean crossings. The naval 
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bases of the United States are on the Atlantic, 
north of the 35th Parallel, and, owing to 
the situation of the coal and iron and of 
the best harbours, are likely to remain 
_ there. But South America lies so far to 

the east of North America that the distance 
from’ Newport News, on Chesapeake Bay, 
to Pernambuco, at the eastern angle of the 
Southern Continent, is only 361 miles less 
than the distance of that port from Plymouth, 
and 363 miles less than its distance from 
Marseilles. Thus all ports on the Atlantic 
coast of South America south of Pernambuco, 
and all ports on its Pacific coast (except via 
the Panama Canal) are almost as near the 
home naval bases of some of the European 
Powers as they are to those of the United 
States. But the eastward position of South 
America as compared with North America, 
brings the Pacific coast of the former on to 
the same meridian at the central part of the 
Atlantic coast of North America, so that 
the Panama Canal gives nearly a straight 
course from Newport News to the coasts 
of Ecuador and Peru. The use of the Canal 
thus reduces by about 5000 miles the average | 
distance to the Pacific ports of South America. 
The Republic of Panama, like the Sultanate 
of Egypt, has also a strategic importance as 
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an advanced base, and it is so used by the 
United States. Great coal and oil storage 
have been provided on the Isthmus; and 
Balboa, at the Pacific end of the Canal, 
has been equipped with a dry dock of the 
largest dimensions, and with naval repair 
shops. Both Balboa and Colon, the port at 
the Caribbean entrance, are heavily fortified, 
and an advanced southern base is thus 
provided adjacent to both the Pacific and 
Caribbean coasts of South America. As 
Egypt is readily defensible on account of 
surrounding deserts, so is the Isthmus of 
Panama readily defensible on account of the 
dense tropical forests on either side. An 
army would have the greatest difficulty to 
approach it by land, a navy would have the 
greatest difficulty to blockade it by sea, since 
two separate forces would be required for the 
task. Thus the Isthmus is singularly adapted 
for local defence. 

Great attention has been given by the 
United States to improving the line of com- 
munication between the Atlantic bases of 
the Navy and Colon. Porto Rico has been 
secured, and more recently the island of 
st. Thomas, purchased from Denmark, and 
a naval base has been provided in Cuba, 
an island over which the United States 
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exercises a Protectorate. These American 
connecting positions in Caribbean islands 
are the modern counterpart of Port-of-Spain 
in Trinidad and Carthagena on the Spanish 
mainland of South America, formerly con- 
necting-positions on the track from Spain 
to Porto Bello, near Colon, on the Isthmus. 
The historical repetition does not end here, 
for, as the Isthmus of Panama provides the 
advanced base for the exercise of a protective 
power by the United States beyond her 
frontier to the south, so it was the advanced 
base from which Spain extended her explora- 
tion and dominion on the Pacific coasts. 
Previous to the cutting of the Panama 
Canal the line of naval communication 
between the American naval bases on the 
Atlantic and San Francisco was 13,000 miles 
in length, more than the direct distance from 
the North to the South Pole, as great as 
the distance from Petrograd to Vladivostock 
vid Suez. This distance the Canal reduces 
to 5000 miles, and the advanced base at 
Balboa is only 3000 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. The distance from the Atlantic bases 
to Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, 13,000 miles, 
vid Magellan, is reduced to less than 7000 
miles by way of the Canal. Moreover, the 
distance between Balboa and Honolulu being 
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4700 miles, the longest gap between successive 
naval stations is reduced from 13,000 to less 
than 5000 miles. 

Such is the effect of the Canal in facili- 
tating that east-and-west communication in 
the Northern Hemisphere, which is so essential 
on account of the accumulation of land, of 
population, and of power, in the ring which 
we call the North Temperate Zone. This 
east-and-west movement is obstructed not 
only by the continuous length of North and 
South America, but also by the line of their 
principal mountain ranges. Fortunately the 
double Continent is narrowest at the middle, 
and lowest where it is narrowest. 

The relative position of the Panama Canal 
and the entrances to the Indian Ocean by 
Singapore and the East Indies, is best realized 
by marking on the map the Antipodes of 
Panama. It lies between the Straits of 
Sunda and the Cocos Islands, 7.e. just within 
the Indian Ocean, a little west of Java and 
Sumatra. The two points being antipodal, 
all direct courses between them are of equal 
length, as are all meridians joining the North 
and South Pole. Thus from the Panama 
Canal to the Straits of Sunda is the same 
distance, viz. halfway round the world, 
whether the course be v7@ Japan, vid Honolulu, 
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or via New Zealand, and the distance to 
Singapore is nearly as great. 

At present (1917) the Panama Canal does 
not provide a reliable link in the chain of 
naval communications because, since its open- 
ing, it has been repeatedly blocked by land- 
slides. -The apprehension that the Canal 
will always be liable to be blocked seems to 
arise from certain misunderstandings as to 
the local conditions. It is commonly sup- 
posed that there is volcanic action going on, 
which is not the case. The misapprehen- 
sion may have arisen from the fact that 
the rocks are of volcanic origin. Secondly, 
great damage by earthquake is commonly 
expected. Earthquakes of that degree of 
intensity which is usual on the Isthmus do 
no serious damage to the Canal, as I have 
myself verified the day afterashock. Lastly, 
there is no evidence of a bog beneath the 
Culebra Cut, the existence of which has been 
alleged. The eminences on either side of 
the Cut though rising in one place, which 
has not slipped, to 600 feet above Canal 
bottom, are not mountains in the British 
sense of the word. In America the term is 
employed in connection with what we call 
hills, and this conveys an impression on our 
side of difficulties greater than exist. 
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The trouble seems to arise mainly from 
the decomposition of the rock (throughout a 
mile and a half of the cutting) under the 
action of air and moisture, which reduces it 
to a condition little better than that of loose 
earth. In January, 1914, when I last visited 
the works, the slides had in most places broken 
back beyond the crest-line. Thus further 
breakages would diminish their height. More- 
over, material could be, and was being, 
washed by hydraulic action away from the 
Canal into the opposite. valley. Thus, I 
conclude from the result of my own examina- 
tion of the cutting in 1907, 1908, IgI0, I9g12 
and 1914, that the Canal will, in the course 
of a decade or so, be free from the risk of 
blockage by slides, the banks becoming stable 
in the deeper, middle part of the Cut as they 
already have in the shallower excavation 
near the two ends. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


Of the eight Great Powers, the Japanese 
Empire is the only one whose Federal popu- 
lation is not of the White Race, whose home 
territory is situated in Asia, and whose home 
ports are wholly on the Pacific. Her home 
territories are nearer than are the principal 
home territories of any other Great Power 
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to the Pacific coast of the United States, 
which is not continuous with the Atlantic 
coast where the naval shipbuilding yards of 
the latter Power are situated. Japan is also 
nearer than the home territory of any other 
Great Power to Australia and New Zealand, 
which, of all British territories, are furthest 
from the United Kingdom. 

_ Japan, the home territory of the Japanese 
Empire, consists of a line of islands lying in 
a south-west to north-east direction which 
have a population singularly homogeneous 
in race and language, and amounting to more 
than 50 millions. The form in which the 
census returns are given states the population 
of Japanese proper at home and abroad, and 
this amounts to 53 million. Their last de- 
cennial increase was nearly 3 million. The 
area of the home territory, Japan, is less 
than two acres per head of the population, 
rather more than in the United Kingdom, 
rather less than in Germany. A comparison 
with these countries in agricultural resources 
cannot, however, be based on area alone, 
since Japan extends to more southern lati- 
tudes, where it is warmed by the Kuro Siwo, 
the Asiatic Gulf Stream, the effect of which 
is similar to that of the American Gulf 
Stream in the neighbourhood of Florida, 
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Georgia, and the Carolinas, and far greater 
than that of the Gulf “ drift ’’ which reaches 
the British Isles. Climatic conditions are very 
different on the east and west of continents in 
the North Temperate Zone. If we could slide — 
Japan westwards across the map along its 
own parallels of latitude until it reached the 
Atlantic it would then lie off the coasts of 
Morocco, Portugal, and Southern France, 
but the climatic conditions would be altered. 
If, however, the sliding were further con- 
tinued until it lay close to the eastern coast 
of America, the. climatic conditions of its 
original position would be reproduced, though 
with somewhat fess marked extremes. The 
islands would lie opposite the coast of America 
(Northern Florida to Nova Scotia), deflecting 
the warm current to the east and receiving 
the cold Polar current on the inner, or western, 
shore. Making allowance for the greater 
climatic extremes on the east of the greater 
Continental mass of the Old World, we may 
say that between Yezo in the north and 
Kiushiu in the south of Japan we pass cli- 
matically from Newfoundland to Florida, or to 
an insular equivalent of Florida. The popu- 
lation is densest in the southern half of Japan, 
and the staple crop is not wheat but rice, 
which has a very large yield per acre. The 
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productive fisheries of the home waters are 
an important part of the food resources of 
the population, which has never been accus- 
tomed to a meat diet. Thus the statistics 
of area and of food production in Japan are 
not directly comparable with those of the 
other seven Great Powers, but must be ex- 
amined in light of the special conditions of 
the country and the different habits of the 
people. It may be said that, roughly, the 
Japanese resemble the Black races in their 
“cheapness ’’ and the White in their effi- 
ciency, and the same is true of the individual, 
though not of the national, efficiency of the 
Chinese. In mineral resources, however, the 
standards are much the same for all. Japan 
has some supplies of coal and iron ore. 
The importance of coal is enhanced by the 
maritime character of the country. The 
amount of tonnage owned is almost the only 
statistical figure which stands fairly high 
in comparison with those of the other Great 
Powers. The frugal habits of the people 
combine with the character of their country 
to fit them for the development of the mer- 
cantile marine, which is so great a factor in 
the maintenance of naval communications. 
The modern extension of the Japanese 
State has given it Colonial and dependent 
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territories, both insular and _ continental, 
which include the southern half of Sakhalin, 
the Lu-chu Islands and Formosa, Korea, with 
the Liao-Tung peninsula, and a garrisoned 
territory in southern Manchuria. The Island 
of Kiushiu, with the commercial port of 
Nagasaki and the naval station of Sasebo, 
lies at the junction of the line of islands with 
that of the Continental extension. 

Thus the Japanese Empire has what may 
be termed a Colonial frontier with the out- 
lying portions of the Russian State, which 
are connected by railway, though distantly, 
with European recruiting and manufacturing 
bases. It also has a frontier with China, 
a State which has the resources required for 
greatness but still lacks the organization 
necessary to its achievement. 

The strategic relation of the Japanese‘ 
Empire to the other Great Powers can only 
be understood in connection with the funda- 
mental fact that the Yellow World, of which 
China proper and Japan form the most 
important part, is a region demarcated from 
the rest of the earth in a more emphatic 
manner than at first sight appears from the 
map. The Tibetan plateau, backed by the 
Himalayas, effectually shuts off China proper 
from India. Mountains and deserts make 
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access to China vz@ Mongolia long and diffi- 
cult from the nearest region of the White 
Man’s activity. Thus it is only by the 
northern avenue of Manchuria that China can 
be entered by a lowland route, and this the 
most lengthy and circuitous from Europe. 
The Japanese continental garrisons occupy 
an intercepting position between the Amur 
Province and China proper. Eastern Inner 
Mongolia on the north-western flank of 
China proper is traversed by practicable 
but unimproved lines of communication from 
the Irkutsk Province of Siberia. In this 
secondary avenue to China, somewhat re- 
mote from the garrisoned territory of both 
Russia and Japan, the government of the 
latter State have proclaimed their possession 
of “‘special interests.”’* Thus, from their 
Continental Position, to which the lines of 
naval communication are short and well- 
protected, the Japanese occupy, or can take 
* The United States Department of State have now 
(November, 1917), in a note to the Japanese Government 
recognized that Japan has special interests in China. 
This note, and the equivalent reply of Viscount Ishui, have 
an important geographical aspect. They state that— 
‘*The Governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries, and consequently that the 
Government of the United States recognizes that Japan 


has special interests in China, particularly in that part to 
which her possessions are contiguous.” 
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up, intercepting positions between Russia 
and China. Atthe Korean Strait, both shores 
of which are Japanese, they occupy an 
intercepting position between the Russian 
port of Vladivostock and the ports of China. 
The chain of islands from Sakhalin to For- 
mosa provides intercepting positions between 
the naval bases of all the Great Powers and 
the ports of Northern and Central China, 
as well as between the Russian port of Vladi- 
vostock and the bases of the United States. 
Such are the geographical factors in the task 
which Japan has undertaken of arresting 
at the gates of the Far East that domination 
by the European Stock which had proceeded 
almost unchecked since the Turkish recoil 
before Vienna in 1683. 

Of the great screen of islands which lies 
between the eastern and south-eastern coasts 
of Asia and the open ocean, those from 
Formosa northward are Japanese, those south 
of Formosa are in the occupation of the White 
Races, who also hold a continental position 
in Tonking on the shores of the South China 
Sea, with fairly good communications to 
South China. 

The Great Powers are represented by 
France in Annam, the United States in the 

Philippines, and the British Empire in North 
H 
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Borneo and at Hong-Kong. Of the lesser 
White States Holland occupies the extensive, 
populous, and fertile archipelago known as 
the Dutch East Indies. Thus the Formosa 
Channel, just north of Hong-Kong, is the 
boundary between the Japanese part of the 
island screen of Asia and that which we may 
name the “ Occidental part,’’ a term which 
includes American with European. The 
advanced position of the Occidental part 
is the first-class British harbour of Hong- 
Kong, a position which on the one hand 
connects with the Japanese naval position 
on the Formosa Channel, and on the other 
closely flanks all the sea communications 
with the Canton River, the principal maritime 
gateway of Southern China. 

The strategic significance of the positions 
held by Japan and the Occidental Powers 
at the gateways of North and Central and of 
South China respectively, is related to the 
fact that there is an incipient line of national 
cleavage within China, the people tending, 
when separatist influences predominate, to 
fall into two groups, a Northern and a 
Southern. The above considerations relate 
to the situation of Japanese territory in 
relation to the natural region partly insular, 
partly continental, to which it belongs, lying 
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between the mid-world deserts and mountains 
on the one hand, and the empty waste of the 
great Pacific Ocean. on the other. The fact 
that the Japanese islands are so situate 
makes their general (or world) position very 
different from that of the British Isles. The 
latter are the most accessible of any large 
group of islands, reckoning accessibility as 
determined jointly by distance from coasts, 
and by the extent of land to which those 
coasts provide the best communication. The 
islands of Japan proper, although not the 
most inaccessible in the world, for they lie 
in the North Temperate Zone, are more 
generally remote by maritime routes than the 
home territory of any of the other Great 
Powers, as is seen on consulting a table 
of steaming distances between the World’s 
chief ports. 

It will not be amiss to refer here to the 
resources and situation of the East Indies 
considered as the home territory of a naval 
power. Had the hot and damp climate of 
these large and productive islands engendered 
a Yace possessing the stamina and _ intelli- 
gence of the Japanese, their situation might 
have led to their becoming the seat of a great 
naval power, since they occupy an inter- 
cepting and connecting position between the 
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great populations of China and India, and 
between these and Australasia. 


CHINA 


China, although not now a Great Power, 
has such potentialities that it calls for special 
reference here. The stamina, character, 
and intellectual ability of the people stand 
at so high a level that full importance at- 
taches to their number. This is about 320 
million, z.e. more than twice as great as the 
White population of any Occidental State. 
But all evidence points to the conclusion 
that any increase which there may be of the 
population within China proper is very slow, 
and must remain slow until manufactures 
are developed, or hygienic principles attended 
to, or both. The westernization of China 
has lagged behind the anticipations which 
were commonly entertained in Europe a 
generation since. Meanwhile the White 
population of the World has grown at a 
great and ever-increasing rate. Thus it is 
no longer reasonable to fear that the numbers 
of China will become overwhelming in com- 
parison with that of Occidentals. Neverthe- 
less, they are very large, and the mineral 
resources of the country (more particularly 
the enormous deposits of iron ore and good 
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coal, which lie in convenient proximity to one 
another in the province of Shansi), insure 
the material for those manufactures on which ~ 
the production of munitions is based. 


ON THE RELATION OF THE NAVAL BASES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN TO 
THOSE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The British naval bases are situated at 
most of the chief focal points of maritime 
traffic on the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
and at, or near, the entrances of the South 
Pacific. The United States, at its southern 
outpost, the protected Republic of Panama, 
dominates the passage between the Atlantic 
and the Central Pacific, which is the shortest 
route between the United Kingdom and 
British Columbia. At Honolulu she has the 
best naval base in the Central Pacific, on the 
direct passage between Australia and British 
Columbia. 

The Japanese islands lie on the direct 
course (although it does not appear so on 
the Mercator map) between British Columbia 
and Singapore, ¢#.e. between British Columbia 
and India. 

The three States together therefore possess 
a ring ‘of naval stations round the World, 
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which comprise positions at almost all the 
principal focal points of maritime traffic, 
except the entrances to the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. This circumstance is of great 
advantage for combined operations by the 
semi-insular United States and the maritime 
empires of the British and Japanese. 
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TABLE 


MILITARY RESOURCES 


Resources for 


White population _... 


ment .. 


Recruit 
Last decennial increase 


Total area (acres)... 
Rations.. Coltivated acreage 


Wheat seo (bushels) 


Coal (tons) ... ae 
Munitions 

Iron and Steel (tons)... 
Railway Locomotives 


(thousands in 1905)... 
Transport 
Shipping, registered ton- 


nage... 


Russian 
Empire. 


(Figures in 
Germany. Haar. 
65 51 
85 | 4°25 

133°6 | 167 
78°6 | 109°5 
144 247 
158 51 
30 4'8 

22°5 9 
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I 
OF THE GREAT POWERS 


Millions.) 
Whole 
Italy, | Prance. | yrvaen British United States.| Japan. 
34°5 39°5 | 45°5 60 82 52 
2°2 0°6 3°4 6°25 | about 15 | about 3 
70°8 132°5 | 77°7 = 1903 95 
51°5 98 47 = 478 = 
168 312 64 670 888 — 
nil 39 272 314 443 17°6 
nil 8°I 16°2 17'I 47°3 — 
35 12 22'5 35 50 I'°5 


9 2°3 19°5 21 3°5 1°8 
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TABLE 

THE GREAT 

INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION AND 
(Approximate 


Russian Austria- 
Empire. Germany. | Hungary. 


Total Population... ee 173°5 65 51 
Last decennial increase per 

cent...” vee eee we | about19°5| I5 9 
Per cent. speaking the official 

language ... ses sive 65 93 43 
Acreage per capita ...  - os. 32 | 425 3°3 
Cultivated acreage per capita 2°I 1°2 2°I 
Wheat grown, bushels er 

capita ~=— wwe A sae 4°6 2'2 4°8 
Coal raised, cwts. per capita 3 48°6 20 


Iron and steel made, cwts. 
per capita ... eee ses 1 9°3 I°9 


Railway locomotives, per 
million gas ee see 104 346 176 


Shipping, cub. feet per capita 0°6 7°25 2°O 
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II 

POWERS 

OTHER per capita STATISTICS 

Figures) 
Italy. France. Kitedors: United States. Japan, 
34°5 39°5 45'5 92 52 
6°75 I°5 8 21 about 15 


above 99 | above 99 [above 99*| (white) 89 | above 99 


2 3°3 ty | 20°7 1°8 

I°5 2°5 I 5 — 

4°9 79 I°4 9°65 — 
negligible 20 120 96°3 6°8 

negligible 4'I 713 10°3 — 

101 304 494 543 29 
4°9 58 42°9 3°8 3°46 


* But only go per cent. with continuous communications. 
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